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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting was 
held in the Church of the Redemption on 
Monday morning, Nov. 2, with President 
Milburn in the chair. 

The Program Committee reported that 
the speaker for Monday, Nov. 9, will be 
Mr. Victor A. Friend, the newly elected 
President of the General Convention, and 
that on the first Monday in January the 
speaker will be Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes of New York, and that on that 
occasion the Unitarian and Congrega- 
tional ministers will be our guests. 

The devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 

The speaker of the morning was Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish, D. D., president of the 
American Unitarian Association, whose 
subject was, ‘“‘The Liberal and the Present 
Intellectual Situation.”’ In presenting 
him, Dr. Milburn remarked that some of 
us who were not at Buffalo have been 
thrilled and stirred by the reports of the 
action taken, and we are especially thank- 
ful for the indications of closer fellowship 
between Unitarians and Universalists. 
“T doubt,” he said, “if two per cent of the 
people are liberal. If we are to make any 
impression on the Orthodoxy even of New 
England, it behooves all liberals to come 
together and work together.” 

After acknowledging the warmth of the 
greeting with which he was received, Dr. 
Cornish said: “It takes courage to speak 
about our intellectual horizons to men like 
yourselves who have much greater oppor- 
tunity to study the intellectual and 
theological skies than Dr. Etz and myself, 
absorbed as we must be in administrative 
duties. I hope, however, that such ob- 
servations as I may make will bear on our 
practical work, with which, in my own 
mind, they are constantly and intimately 
related. 

“Henry Adams tells us that ‘experience 
registers in books but slowly, and still 
more slowly in universities; therefore, 
books and education always lag behind 
our intellectual progress.’ We must do 
what we can to keep ourselves informed. 

“There are two lines of approach to the 
theme of the morning which may help us: 
one qualitative and the other quantitative. 
It must be obvious to all that the sciences 
are no longer distinct from each other, as 
they appeared a generation or two ago. 


Indeed, with an ever enlarging content,- 


the sciences are veering back toward the 
unity of a time when Harvard had a single 
professor of general science, or, to vary 
the figure, the circle of learning swings 
around to the same point but on a higher 
level. 

“We have accepted from science its 
thesis of the indestructibility of — call it 
matter or what you will—but along with 
it has gone an ever-increasing knowledge 
of its mutability, and we are also emerging 
from our childish conceit of knowledge and 


realizing that we have only just scratched 
the surface of ultimate reality. 

“In the intellectual life, and especially 
in the field of theology, this raises problems 
of qualitative definition. But we have to 
face the implications of quantitative 
definition no less. Once the astronomer 
looked through the telescope with his 
eyes; now he does it witha camera. There 
may be a gain in the accuracy of recorded 
observation, but the astronomer who lies in 
bed all night and develops his photographic 
plate in the morning will never have quite 
the feeling of the older astronomers, how 
‘the heavens declare the glory of God.’ 

“The late Professor Shaler used to tell 
his students that we must get some glimpse 
of geological time and interstellar space for 
the enlarging and comforting of our minds. 
No man who does this can continue to 
take ecclesiastical provincialisms seriously. 
Moreover, to know the great souls of the 
race—Confucius, Buddha, the saints and 
the martyrs, as wellas to know the triumph- 
ant teaching of Jesus—is to be delivered 
from our own little provincialisms. 

“An immediate and obvious effect of 
thinking on immensities is to provoke a 
certain mood of discouragement. It often 
happens that when men rid themselves of 
dogmas they also reject the great truths of 
which the dogmas were but symbols and 
an ever imperfect expression. Some 
scientists have done precisely that. Not 
long ago I heard one of this sort declare 
that science agrees there is no God and no 
immortality, and no sentient life through- 
out the universe except on this planet. 
I could not help asking him afterward, 
“When did scientists ever agree on any- 
thing?’ Over against these statements 
can be set the recently expressed opinion 
ot a still greater scientist who said, ‘I 
believe the universe is full of sentient life, 
and wherever among the myriads of planets 
revolving about in the 32,000 island uni- 
verses, biochemical conditions approach 
those of the earth, there is probably sent- 
ient life. 

“Of course we do not know these things, 
we wish we did, and often there is a dis- 
couragement that comes from the very 
scope of our knowledge. Here we need 
to realize that mere quantity has nothing 
to do with the problems of theology. It 
is staggering that in a generation we have 
had to think not of one but of many 
thousands of those island galaxies like our 
own that we call by the name wniverse, 
but you do not change the essential prob- 
lem when you multiply universes. 

“All these things, which may at first 
seem academic and remote, have had their 
effect upon our churches. We have been 
dismayed by our repeatedly expanding 
general knowledge. It behooves us to lay 
emphasis on the human mind that can rise 
to the comprehension of these problems,, 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required ‘as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The Most Significant Things 


ECENTLY we amused ourself on a railway 
journey writing down questions and answers 
about our recent General Convention. For 

example, we asked what was the most exciting thing, 
the most surprising, the most spontaneous, the most 
foolish, the most uplifting, the best bit of reporting, 
and so on. We did not, however, ask what was the 
most significant thing that happened at the Conven- 
tion. 

Rereading the proceedings, we are inclined to say 
that we shall find it in the recommendations and reso- 
lutions. 

The Christian Register says the same thing about 
the Unitarian Conference in Philadelphia, from which 
we received so friendly a greeting. 

Often there is no special significance in the reso- 
lutions and recommendations. Those dealing with 
denominational matters usually follow lines of policy 
mapped out by the officers. Those taking up public 
questions follow the bent of our genius. They are 
corollaries of our principles. 

Read in our last issue, in our report of the 
Buffalo Convention, the ringing call of our people for 
adherence to the World Court, and the concrete posi- 
tive suggestions upon disarmament. The resolutions 
strongly commended the President of the United 
States for his “wise and courageous” stand on naval 
reduction, and pledged him our “unqualified support 
in all movements looking to ultimate world disarma- 
ment.” The recommendations specifically urged, 
not merely limitation but “actual reduction in military 
and naval budgets by at least 25 per cent.’”’ More 
important still was the suggestion of a “Permanent 
Disarmament Commission,” and the appeal to abolish 
the use of poison gas and disease germs. 

The Unitarians did all these things and then called 
for the acceptance of the principle of ‘“budgetary limi- 
tation,” progressive reduction such as ten per cent a 
year “until all forces are reduced to a police status,” 
the abolition of private manufacture of munitions, 
and the abolition of submarines and surface war ves- 
sels of over ten thousand tons. 

The Unitarians also struck deep into the causes 
of war when they took up the subject of war debts, 
and urged that “the United States as the ultimate 
creditor nation take the lead in seeking the cancella- 
tion of interallied war debts and reparations on con- 
dition that armaments are limited and drastically 


reduced.” Likewise, brushing aside a host of preju- 
dices and timidities, they recommended “that the 
United States formulate a policy setting forth what 
steps we would be prepared to take to preserve the 
peace in case of a threatened violation of the Kellogg 
PACts 

It should be remembered that the Unitarian 
gathering in Philadelphia was a conference divided 
into seminars, or sub-conferences, whereas the Buffalo 
meeting of Universalists was the chief legislative body 
of the church. It was harder to pass resolutions at 
Buffalo than at Philadelphia. 

Of the other important sections of the Philadelphia 
meeting we shall speak perhaps later. It was a 
great and memorable gathering. 

Both Universalists and Unitarians took action 
on the Douglas Macintosh case and declared that the 
majority decision of the Supreme Court struck at the 
principle of the freedom of conscience guaranteed to 
every citizen of the nation by the Constitution. In 
the General Convention of Universalists the resolu- 
tion went through without debate, and with only a 
few dissenting votes. Of the Philadelphia Conference 
the Register says: “That there was some discussion 
about the Macintosh case was to be expected; and 
when Dr. Berkeley B. Blake reminded the Conference 
in measured words spoken with tremendous restraint 
that even the Supreme Court could err, as witness the 
Dred Scott decision, there was finality of judgment in 
nearly every mind.” 

Unitarians and Universalists agreed in action 
taken on the present industrial crisis, calling both for 
relief, prompt and effective, and for a study of the 
deeper causes of unemployment which might lead to 
true social justice. 

There was one Universalist resolution which went 
farther in some ways than any other resolution that 
has come before a Universalist gathering. It called 
for a constitutional amendment which would make the 
fellowship of Universalist churches say officially, 
and say as a part of the fundamental law of the church, 
that the denomination recognizes the right of Uni- 
versalists to refuse to bear arms in time of war. This 
action would give Universalists the same status in 
court in time of war as Quakers. It places the prin- 
ciple of the supremacy of the individual conscience 
deep in the law of our body. 

It was approved in principle and referred for 


er 
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drafting to a committee. It met with some opposi- 
tion. The principle was stated that the law of the 
land is above the conscience of the individual. It is 
doubtful, however, if those stating this principle 
realized its implications. Many who rendered ser- 
vice in the last war and who doubtless would enlist 
again under similar circumstances, supported the 
amendment, and it was approved. When it comes up 
again, we do not see how we can fail to pass it. We 
should say that in a convention of significant things, 
the introduction of this resolution was the most 
significant thing of all. 


* * 


IN ANSWER TO THE CHARGE OF WISH 
THINKING 


HAT can be said to the man who insists that 
religious beliefs and convictions are simply 
the result of ‘wish thinking?”’ 

John Baillie helps us attain to a better perspective 
by going into the history of the charge that “religion 
is the creature of the imagination working in the ser- 
vice of our subjective desires,” or, to put it more 
simply, of believing what one wants to believe. 

As far back as the time when Greece was in her 
full glory, some writers set forth this view. Early 
in the nineteenth century Ludwig Feuerbach wrote 
that “God is nothing else than man, and that when 
our eyes are opened, we see that what we have be- 
lieved to be realities of the trans-subjective sphere are 
but the needs and desires and longings which we have 
harbored in our own heart.’ 

Freud and Jung use the phrase “wish thinking,” 
and Freud says that the gap between the religious 
man and the paranoiac is ‘narrower than appears at 
first sight.” 

Baillie, who in various books has given us some 
of our strongest and best expositions of the true na- 
ture of religion, recognizes frankly that the views of 
these critics rest upon a real perception of truth. 

“Tt is profoundly true,” he says, “that our human 
idea of God must of necessity be compacted from 
the knowledge of such attributes of spirit as we can 
observe in our own spirits. In this sense Heine’s 
taunt that ‘if God made man in His own image man 
made haste to return the compliment’ may be accepted 
by religion as a true and accurate description of its 
own source of insight. It is just because God has 
made us in His own image and has written His law 
in our hearts that it is at all possible to know what 
He is like. To realize that man attains to the idea of 
God by projecting a construct of his own spiritual 
experience upon the screen of the Beyond is thus to 
realize a deep truth.” 

The great question, Baillie insists, is that con- 
cerning the nature of the compulsion which leads 
men to make the projection. Is it merely a wish? 
Or is it an ought? Are our religious ideals merely 
what we want, or are they founded on what we think 
ought to be? In our conviction of God are we believ- 
ing what is desirable only or what is inescapable? 

“Tf all that Feuerbach and Freud say were true,” 
says Baillie, “we should expect to find in historical 
religion a glorification of self-seeking instead of what 
we do find—the most rigorous self-denial and self- 


sacrifice, and belief in a God who demands of men 
things almost impossible to perform.” 

In other words, if we really study religion we 
shall find that it starts not with our “whims and 
wishes” but with ‘‘our duties and our obligations.” 

And now we will indulge in a little wishful think- 
ing on our own account. It leads us to the dream of a 
time when psychologists whose whole life is spent 
with the abnormal, the degenerate, and the insane, 
may be led to study a few specimens of healthy average 
men and women. Then they will not be likely to 
make the assertion that the gap between the paranoiac 
and the religious is narrow and negligible. 

Wishes are mighty, but there is more to aman than 
a wish. Our wishes go exploring the universe, but 
our whole natures go with them. There is so much 
to man that it behooves us to take all of him into 
account in our speculations, and not concentrate 
simply on his sex. When we travel with man on his 
higher levels—especially when we try honestly to pull 
ourselves up to those levels—it is not so hard to be- 
lieve in God. The hard thing is not to believe in 
Him. 


* * 


INVEST THE OLD MINISTERS 


HE Rev. William Ware Locke, a Unitarian clergy- 
man, retired and now living at Groveland, 
Mass., has been serving the Unitarian churches 

in Roslindale and Westwood while candidates are 
being heard. He also has been attending to pastoral 
duties, thus maintaining the pastoral service of the 
church while the pastorate is vacant. 

In a recent letter, Mr. Locke said: “The minis- 
ters over sixty—and especially those receiving pen- 
sions—are so much valuable, uninvested capital un- 
less made use of in missionary enterprises, helping 
out brother ministers without displacing them, and 
building up weak parishes until they can again become 
self-sustaining. The ministry at large should be a 
body in which the names Congregational, Universalist 
and Unitarian should be secondary to Christian 
leadership.” 

His comment is full of solid common sense. 

* * 


EYES TO SEE WHAT YOU POSSESS 


IVE me but the eyes to see the things which you 
possess,” wrote Thoreau. We can not all live 
as simply as he lived. We are quite sure that 

it would not be a good thing for the world if we did. 
We can not go back to beans and a log cabin, or to 
goat’s milk and a spinning wheel. There is more than 
self-indulgence wrapped up in the phrase, “a high 
standard of living.” Let there be radios and motor 
cars, and butter on the table for every meal, and good 
looking shoes and clothes. Let us have them for 
everybody. Then what is the point in Thoreau’s 
sentence? We are concentrated on these creature 
comforts. Just now we are especially concerned with 
them. Some lack necessities. More fear that they 
may lack them. There is actual suffering and a great 
deal of worry. We could put up better with what we 
have not got and we could use better what we have if 
we had the vision Thoreau wrote about. “Give me the 
obscure life,” he wrote, “the cottage of the poor and 
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- humble, the work-a-days of the world, the barren 
fields, the smallest share of all things, but poetic per- 
ception.”’ ‘The smallest share of the things of this 
world, if that is the price we have to pay, but ability 
to see those things for what they are. 

Will the time ever come, we wonder, when this 
vision will go along with the highest conceivable 
standard of living? 

Must we wear loin cloths and drink goat’s milk 
in order to be spiritual? 

We are doubtful about many things, but of one 
thing we are sure. Better eyes to see, hearts to feel, 
brains to understand, than all the material wealth of 
the world. 

But just now we all need to get busy and con- 


centrate on material things for those who suffer. 
* k 


BE FAIR CRITICISING HUMANISM 


N “Humanism, Another Battle Line,” by a dozen 
prominent men, it seems to us that the editor, 
William Peter King, does not take quite the right 

line in his summing up. We are sure that ridicule 
is out of place. The subject is too grave. The men 
on both sides are too sincere. 

Nobody could be more certain than we are that 
unless. God is real to us religion will perish. We do 
not mean subjectively real, merely real to A or B—a 
projection of his wishes—we mean an actual God 
back of as well as in all things. That kind of God we 
hold true. That kind of God most humanists deny. 
But that does not justify us in describing the worship 
of humanists as King does in this chapter. 

He pictures them as saying in their prayers: 
“O thou Integrating Process, hallowed be thy name,” 
“O thou Principle of Concretion, forgive our sins.” 

Worship of a generalized conception of humanity, 
akin to the spirit of Alma Mater, would be a feeble, 
futile thing to most of us, but it is hardly scholarly 
or decent to describe humanists in terms of King 
Herod, who allowed himself to be worshiped, and 
then tell ‘how the worms ate him.” 

We are as unwilling as Mr. King to permit 
humanists to choose the battle line. Too often the 
enemies of theism have leveled their guns at a dis- 
carded theism, just as the advocates of atheism level 
their guns at fundamentalism. But there are plenty 
of men in the humanist ranks who join issue on a high 
plane, and they are the men of real importance. 

* * 


THE CRISIS OF SOCIETY 
HE outstanding address before the World Y. M. 
C. A. Conference at Cleveland is said to have 
been that delivered by Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr 
of Union Theological Seminary on “The Crisis of 
Society.’ Various publications have given us the 
text of this address, and our neighbor the Congrega- 
tionalist published it in full on August 27. 

We have read it and reread it with the respect 
that we always have for anything by Professor Nie- 
buhr. We have to admit the force of his reasoning. 
We as a nation and as a race have not shown great 
intelligence in dealing with the present crisis, but we 
wonder if Niebuhr and others like him are not expecting 
a little too much. The world is young yet. Civili- 


zation is young. Christianity is young. Might we 
not be justified in expressing surprise that we have 
developed as much of a social spirit as we now possess? 
And is there not some reason to believe that the forces 
that have helped us so far will go on helping us? 

True, there is a lot of mentality in high places, 
like that of Senator Hale and Representative Fred 
Britten, which has to be combated and overcome if 
the world is not to go riding to a fall. We just can’t 
plant powder magazines all over the place on sea and 
on shore and not have an explosion. 

Niebuhr cites the fact that the under-privileged 
all over the world are in revolt. He asks if there is 
enough intelligence and social imagination in the 
privileged to yield. Doubtless there is much yield- 
ing necessary. But the basic assumption of the 
address is that practically everybody with power and 
money is hostile to brotherhood, unwilling to work out 
better ways, and that they must be clubbed into 
submission. We suspect that there are fully as many 
stockholders and executives who are anxious to get 
the thing right as there are labor leaders. 

It is well for us, however, to ponder carefully 
over the words with which Professor Niebuhr closed 
his address: 

The most glaring weakness of religious idealism is 
that it takes a situation for granted. It prompts 
strong men to be kind to weak men, but not to raise ul- 
timate questions about the sources of power and weak- 
ness. It encourages worth-while philanthropies but has 
difficulty in realizing that philanthropy may frequently 
be a veil behind which injustice hides. That is why the 
advancing forces of social justice are so frequently 
anti-religious. Christianity is a religion of brother- 
hood. Divorced from the struggle of man for brother- 
hood, it becomes a sorryadornment of comfortable life. 

*k * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Sir E. B. Tylor in “Primitive Culture” gave us his 
famous minimum definition of religion, ‘‘the belief in 
spiritual beings.”” From all sides came objections to 
the definition on the ground that religion is practise 
as well as belief. 


Ramsay MacDonald carrying Seaham by 6,000, 
Laval talking with Borah, the lights of the country 
out for Edison, Mrs. Morrow refusing to run for her 
dead husband’s seat, Hoover inspiring a billion dollar 
credit pool, the Pope calling for economic justice— 
what an interesting world it is! 


In one little corner of the kingdom we get the im- 
pression that faith in God is dying out. Author after 
author, preacher after preacher, has told us so. In 
fact, faith in God is just in its infancy. Humanism 
is but a plaything of a few intellectual gymnasts. 


Another definition of religion comes in the new 
Encyclopedia Britannica. “We may define then 
the religious object as the sacred and the correspond- 
ing religious attitude as consisting in such manifesta- 
tion of feeling, thought and action in regard to the 
sacred as is held to conduce to the welfare of the com- 
munity or to that of individuals considered as mem- 
bers of the community.” 
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In the City of Buffalo 


Johannes 


qT is two hundred miles from Boston to Albany 
4\ and three hundred more across New York 
State to Buffalo. When one reaches Buffalo 
2 he is well started for Chicago. One can leave 
Boston at 6.20 p. m. and be in Buffalo at seven in 
the morning, or by day he can make it between 9.30 
and 9.30. 

Going to the General Convention we broke the 
journey and made most of it by day—especially to 
get the autumn coloring. We stopped for two days 
at the farm to catch our breath, go over the manu- 
scripts and regain our faith. Then motoring across to 
Palatine Bridge, we caught a good train up the Mo- 
hawk Valley, stopping for a night at Rochester. The 
last sixty-five miles between Rochester and Buffalo 
we did on a quiet Sunday morning, arriving in plenty 
of time for church. It was fortunate for me that 
some of the church school leaders took me to the morn- 
ing service and then out to a delicious Sunday dinner, 
for it was my only meal out, and in fact my only 
regular orderly dinner of the week. 

There are some fascinating stories connected 
with the history of Buffalo. Consider where the city 
is situated. It is exactly at the spot where pioneers 
from the east following the Mohawk River and going 
thence over the level country of western New York 
would strike Lake Erie. It is where the Niagara 
River issues from Lake Erie and begins its short but 
dramatic journey of thirty-three miles to Lake On- 
tario. It is sixteen miles above the upper rapids 
of the river and seventeen above the mighty falls. 
It is on the old frontier between New York and Canada. 

Buffalo indirectly is a child of Massachusetts. 
Big, generous New York State, to pacify clamorous 
Massachusetts and to extinguish alleged rights to 
part of her territory in 1786, gave the importunate one 
ten thousand square miles of her “‘western” lands, a 
quarter of her territory, leaving it to Massachusetts to 
settle with the Indians, but New York kept political 
control. Massachusetts sold over six millions of 
acres to two men, Phelps and Gorham, for one million 
dollars, which is sixteen or seventeen cents an acre. 
Phelps and Gorham extinguished Indian titles, and 
sold large tracts to speculators, but eventually went 
broke. Massachusetts took back some of the lands 
and sold them to other speculators, but kept from 
Phelps and Gorham two-thirds of the million dollars. 
By 1801 a company called the Holland Land Com- 
pany had obtained possession of a good slice of western 
New York, and this company laid out a village on a 
bluff, and in a marsh between a creek and a lake, and 
called it Buffalo. It was not a very edifying begin- 
ning. 

In the history, however, there are many dramatic, 
picturesque, tragic, inspiring events. 

In substance the story is this: Slow growth from 
1801 till the outbreak of the War of 1812; a new im- 
portance to Buffalo by being made a military post; 
complete destruction (excepting two houses) by the 
British in December, 1813; one hundred houses by 


1817; then new life from the conviction that the Erie 
Canal eventually would go through; something of a 
boom in advance—and a real boom after the canal 
came in 1825; four hundred houses and two thousand 
people by 1829; two thousand houses, eighteen thou- 
sand people, and thirteen churches, one Universalist, 
three years later in 1832, when Buffalo was made a 
city. 

In the background all through this western New 
York country stand the Indians. Many of the reser- 
vations upon which the Iroquois were put were in 
western New York. When Barber and Howe pub- 
lished their ‘Historical Collections of the State of 
New York” in 1841 a Seneca mission church stood 
within four miles of the main street of Buffalo. 

Near the mission church was the cabin of Red 
Jacket, one of the most powerful of the Iroquois 
chieftains. His Indian name was Sagoyewatha, 
“Keeper Awake,” chief of the Wolf Tribe of the 
Senecas. His name came from a brilliant scarlet 
jacket presented to him by the British at the time of 
the Revolutionary War, when he was a keen, interest- 
ing young chieftain. 

Red Jacket was on the side of the British during 
the Revolution, but against the British when they 
invaded New York during the War of 1812. He has 
been called “‘a perfect Indian.”’ He was one of their 
greatest orators, a master of Indian figurative lan- 
guage, and his delivery was remarkable—easy, fluent 
and animated, and accompanied by graceful gestures. 
He had great authority in his tribe. Born in 1756, he 
died in 1882—his last years saddened by a series of 
onslaughts by speculators upon the Indian lands. 
Bribery of chiefs and of Indian agents and tricks of 
all kinds were resorted to by rapacious white men. 
Especially were the lands near the rapidly growing city 
of Buffalo an object of attack. Red Jacket was a 
true prophet. In his last days he said: “I am about 
to leave you, and when I am gone and my warning 
shall no longer be heard or regarded, the craft and the 
avarice of the white man will prevail. Many winters 
have I breasted the storm, but I am an aged tree and 
can stand no longer. My leaves are fallen, my 
branches are withered and I am shaken by every 
breeze. Soon my aged trunk will be prostrate and 
the foot of the exulting foe of the Indian may be 
placed upon it in safety, for I leave none who will be 
enabled to avenge such an indignity. Think not that 
I mourn for myself. I go to join the spirits of my 
fathers, where age can not come; but my heart fails 
when I think of my people who are soon to be scat- 
tered and forgotten.” 

Another interesting thing about Red Jacket 
lay in the fact that he was one of the strongest op- 
ponents among the Indians of the Christian mis- 
sionaries among the Iroquois. Nor can he be criti- 
cised for his position. Sordid self-interest showed it- 
self too plainly in the lives of many professed Chris- 
tians. So many whites were after the lands of the ~ 
Indians that Red Jacket came to think that most 
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whites were selfish, and that the church was a sly or- 
ganization working in secret with the land grabbers. 
His tribe was divided over the matter. His own 
wife attended the Christian meetings. Toward the 
end of his life it is said that Red Jacket told his wife 
that he was sorry that he had persecuted her for her 
faith. “‘Persevere,” he said, ‘in your religion. It is 
the right way.”’ Perhaps this change in his attitude 
was due as much to the walk and conversation of one of 
his neighbors as to the precepts of the missionaries. 
That neighbor was William Jones. I have an old 
picture of the cabin of Red Jacket and the house of 
William Jones near by. 

The historians tell us that “Jones was offered ten 
thousand dollars by the land speculators if he would 
sign his name to the treaty, conveying away the In- 
dian lands. Although as anxious and diligent as 
most white men in the pursuit of wealth, yet consider- 
ing it would be injurious to his Indian brethren, he 
refused the bribe.””’ The mighty missionary agencies 
in every generation and with every race are works 
first and words last. 

At the time of the General Convention we were 
too busy to talk about the history or to think about 
it. Yet it was there always, in the background of 
those who knew about it, rendering the service of 
perspective and enrichment which history always 
renders. How many things there are for public school 
teachers, church school workers, ministers, lecturers, 
editors, to use during the next year when the centennial 
of Buffalo’s becoming a city will be celebrated. Nat- 
urally they will think and talk of the thirty-one years 
when Buffalo was a village as well as of the hundred 
years of life as a city. 

If some one is tempted to lay emphasis upon the 
severity of the British in 1818, some one else will point 
to the 117 years since, when Canada and the United 
States have lived as good neighbors and friends. If 
we are tempted too much to dwell on the land grab- 
bers, there is sure to be some one who knows about 
the lives of a great company who were not land 
grabbers but servants of the community. 

There is sure to rise up in the talk and the print 
connected with the centennial, the figure of De Witt 
Clinton, one of the greatest of New York’s governors, 
through whose vision the canal to connect the Hudson 
with Lake Erie was built. More than anything else 
the Erie Canal gave Buffalo its start to prosperity. 
What opposition De Witt Clinton had to face, what 
lies were told about him, what ridicule was heaped 
upon him! An echo of those far off days comes down 
the line of my own family in a fragment of a verse 
which I sometimes heard my father recite: 


“We started from Albany harbor 

Just at the break of day. 

If I do but remember right 
’Twas the second day of May. 

We trusted to our pilot, 
Although he was but small, 

To take us through the dangers 
Of that raging ‘Canawl.’”’ 


Of the modern city of Buffalo I can write no de- 
scription. In an eight days’ stay I seldom left the 
hotel. Twice, forty-eight hours passed without going 
out. A few squares in the morning, then back to the 


insistent, incessant grind of reporting a busy conven- 
tion. But there were touches with Buffalo and its 
environs notwithstanding. 

Through the courtesy of the Statler management, 
I had a room with a view. In that view, so close that 
even details were visible, stood the twenty-six or 
twenty-eight story city hall, to be dedicated in con- 
nection with Buffalo’s centennial. It is a tower, set- 
back, type of office building, and it cost seven millions 
of dollars. It interfered with our view of Lake Erie, 
but did not cut it off entirely. On the left of the 
great building were miles of sun-kissed or mist-covered 
lake. On the right were miles of the curving Canadian 
shore, the end of the lake and the beginning of the 
Niagara River. By night the building seemed made of 
alabaster, so marvelous was the indirect lighting. 
At night also the lights of Canada and of the New 
York shore came out—millions of them. There was 
rest in the view by night and by day. In a room 
with a view there is something for the soul as well as 
for the body. 

I had rented four hundred square feet of space, 
‘be the same more or less,’ but the Statler gave me 
with it four hundred million square miles of sky for 
which I paid no rent. 

My view made me think of the enterprise of man, 
the marvels of a modern city, the contribution of each 
generation, and how much more than the greatest 
men God himself does in the building of a city. 

It suggested continually the presence of a friendly 
neighbor. One of the spans of the new international 
bridge, called the Peace Bridge, could be seen in the 
distance over a wilderness of roofs. Here is a chapter 
of history full of reassurance and hope. 

And then, most of all, there was beauty inde- 
pendent of associations, miles of curving shore, a 
great expanse of water that makes one think of the 
ocean, lights and shadows, storm and sunshine, a 
series of wonderful sunsets, and generally the stars at 
night. 

I could not go Niagara Falls, much as I longed to 
see it again, or along the gorge or over to Canada by 
the new Peace Bridge, but the view said continually to 
me, “All these things are here for you for another 
time.” 

Some of the associations of Buffalo with the 
Presidency of the United States were before my eyes 
continually. On a corner of the Statler was a tablet 
of the Buffalo Historical Society stating that its 
founder and first president, Millard Fillmore, thir- 
teenth President of the United States, lived from 1858 
until his death in 1874 in a house on the site of the 
hotel. 

The McKinley monument stands in front of the 
hotel, and I could look down on it from my windows. 
It has inscriptions summarizing McKinley’s services in 
the Union Army, in Congress and as President, and 
one inscription tells how a cowardly assassin at the 
exposition of 1901 shot the President who was “‘ex- 
tending to him the hand of courtesy.” 

Roosevelt took the oath of office in Buffalo, and 
Grover Cleveland, a young lawyer, got the start in 
politics which sent him so quickly to the White House. 
As a reform candidate for mayor, Cleveland car- 
ried Buffalo by such a majority that he was nominat2d 
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for Governor. As candidate for Governor, he carried 
the pivotal state of New York by such a plurality that 
national attention was focused upon him. When 
Samuel J. Tilden withdrew his name from considera- 
tion by the Democratic National Convention in 1884, 
Grover Cleveland swept everything beforehim. But 
he started in politics as sheriff of Erie County. 

So eight days came and went. The Conventions 
built themselves up and then dissolved. Like the 
long lines of cars on Delaware Avenue at night, they 
appeared, moved for a moment across the orbit of 
vision and then were gone. So came Red Jacket and 
the Iroquois. So slowly the first covered wagons 
made their way up what now is Main Street. So fora 
moment lingered the British commander to write his 
name in fire. So one by one came the boats over the 
lake and up the canal. So came the engineers, the 
builders, at last the railroad. There were celebrations 
for many of the events in the history. 

Statesmen, military leaders, captains of industry, 
have drawn great throngs in Buffalo, and there have 
been bands playing, men marching, people cheering, 
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great feasts, long tables, snowy linen, sparkling silver, 
and the echoes of cannon giving salute. All these now 
are but the pageants of a dream. So is our little 
touch with Buffalo. Our people had more space in 
the newspapers than any convention in years. We 
had it because it was attended to by a master hand. 
But what is that space now? A market basket full 
of clippings. 

Isthisall? Ifsoitisalla grand futility. Not that 
William Jones might better have taken the ten thou- 
sand. No, William Jones might better follow the 
purest light he had, whether or no. But we can’t 
raise many William Joneses if there is no end to be 
achieved. 

The Universalists who wrote their names in the 
annals of Buffalo believe it all counts, that nothing 
walks with aimless feet, that not one life shall be de- 
stroyed or cast as rubbish to the void, when God has 
made the pile complete. 

There is infinite significance to the history when 
we see that in the beginning and in the end and all along 
the road of pilgrimage there is God. 


The Crucial Need of the Modern Age’ 


Charles Clare Blauvelt 


Man shall not live by bread alone.—Matthew 4 : 4. 


f= N the gathering dusk of the night that England 
Rs, %| declared war on Germany, a few close friends 
mB} met at the home of Sir Edward Grey, the 
MY!) British Foreign Secretary. As they sat there, 
gravely discussing the momentous step their country 
was about to take, a lamplighter came up the street. 
Through a window the little group watched him leave 
a trail of dim lights as he went, that flickered in the 
murky London fog. When the man had vanished 
from sight, Sir Edward spoke. ‘Gentlemen,’ he said, 
“the lights are going out all over the world to-night.” 

There are some people who are saying that the 
lights of religion are going out all over the world to- 
day. Moreover, a survey of the present situation 
in the realm of religion seems almost to confirm that 
opinion. 

Consider, for example, the state of the church in 
the modern age. In a recent sermon after his return 
from abroad Dr. John Haynes Holmes said: “Organ- 
ized religion in Europe presents a pathetic spectacle 
to-day. Smitten by indifference in England, by mili- 
tant contempt in Germany, by open and avowed hos- 
tility in Russia, the Christian churches everywhere 
are approaching their end, and in some cases have 
actually reached it.”” A similar situation exists within 
our own borders. Indifference, contempt, hostility— 
these are the very words that describe the attitude of 
great masses of people in America toward the church. 
The reason can be briefly stated. At a time when the 
world is facing some of the most stupendous problems 
in its history, these people feel that the church is fail- 
ing to give that ethical, moral and spiritual leader- 
ship which was its original genius and the source of 
its early power. As a result of its failure, probably 


*COccarional sermon at the Convention of the General Sun- 
day Sckcol Association, Euffalo, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1981. 


not since the time of John Wesley in the eighteenth 
century has the church throughout the world had so 
little appeal or been subjected to such scathing de- 


‘nunciation asnow. Some people are saying, therefore, 


that religion is about done for. 

Others, however, believe that the most dangerous 
threat to religion lies in modern science. Not only is 
science striking at the theological roots of religion, 
making it more and more difficult for the church to 
preserve its inherited system of creeds and doctrines, 
but science is demonstrating with startling success its 
power to give men what they want. And this has 
long been considered the particular function of re- 
ligion. From primitive man, beseeching a supernat- 
ural power to ward off some calamity or to dispense 
some special benefit, to the present calls to prayer in 
the hope of ending unemployment, multitudes of 
people have considered religion the key to the treasure- 
house of the Almighty. But no longer! Does a 
pestilence walk in darkness among us? Our fathers 
besought God to end it. We turn to science. Do we 
fret beneath our physical limitations? Science gives 
us Wings, so that we mount into the skies like the eagle, 
or it brings the uttermost parts of the earth to our 
firesides through the radio. Would we unravel the 
mysteries of the human mind? We set science to work 
on the problem. In short, science, not religion, is 
the Aladdin’s lamp of the modern age. To many 
people this means that the days of religion are num- 
bered. ) 

But are they? Does the state of the church in 
our day and the attitude of large numbers of people 
toward it mean that the time has come to write 
“Finis” to the long and glorious story of religion and 
to close the book forever? Will science extinguish the 
lights of religion and leave the world in spiritual dark- 
ness? Not fora moment! Two facts entirely change 
the aspect of the existing religious situation. 
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In the first place, what is religion? Is it at- 
tending church, singing hymns, reciting creeds, read- 
ing the Bible, or even praying? Is it celebrating 
some sacrament or performing some ritual? Not by 
a long sea-mile! These are ‘simply expressions of re- 
ligion. As Dr. Atwood used to tell us students in the 
theological school, religion is the going forth of the 
soul in love, adoration and worship to the highest of 
which we know. See, then, religion is the admiration 
of a boy for his noble mother; it is the loyalty of a 
youth to his college, the reverence of a soldier for the 
flag of his country, the love of a man for his home. 

This story is told of one of England’s most force- 
ful statesmen. Morning after morning he entered the 
old family gallery in his home to stand, as if in wor- 
ship, before the ancestral pictures on the walls. He 
would say again and again, “I will not forget; I will 
be true.” His eldest son often watched him in awe 
and wonder. Finally, when the boy became twelve 
years old, his father took him with him into the 
gallery and explained this daily custom. 

“T want you to listen, my son, to what these 
people here have to say.” 

“But what can they say, father?” asked the boy. 
“They are only pictures.” 

“Not so, son,” replied the statesman. “Listen! 
This one is the picture of my grandfather, a valiant 
soldier of the King. He bids me be true to my coun- 
try. This one is the picture of my father, a man of 


_ honor and integrity. He charges me to be true to my 


best self. And this, son, is my mother. She bids me 
be true to my God. I come here every morning be- 
fore I leave for Parliament to tell them that I will 
be true.”” And that, my friends, is religion—love for 
the highest of which we know. 

Or come at religion from another angle. It is 
the response awakened in us by the moral courage of 
a Socrates, the self-sacrificing life of a Jesus, the 
spiritual beauty of a St. Francis, the integrity of a 
Lincoln or the consecrated spirit of a Gandhi, a Gren- 
fell or a Kagawa—the response which makes us want 
to “go and do likewise.” 

Is some one saying that he thought religion had 
something to do with God? It has. Religion, at its 
highest, is the worship of the Highest of which we 
know: God. It falls short of its deepest meaning 
unless it includes the going forth of the soul in love 
and adoration to Him. Let us not lose sight, how- 
ever, of this fact: religion is present in any act or re- 
sponse which reveals our reverence and admiration 
for what is to us the highest, be it for a parent, college, 
flag, home, or God made flesh in the lives of our fel- 
low men. 

Behold, then, what a new light this throws on 
the present religious situation. We see now it is not 
religion at all that is threatened in the modern age. 
The church is threatened, yes. Ecclesiasticism and 
priestcraft are threatened, yes. Creeds, doctrines, 
theology, rituals—all these are threatened. Magic, 
masquerading under the guise of religion, is threat- 
ened. But religion itself—man’s worship of some- 
thing above himself—that is not threatened. For 
man is inherent y religious. As Tennyson put it: 
“We must e’en love the highest when we see it.” 

That all men, even the most degraded, have this 


capacity to respond to the highest when they see it 
can not well be denied. At a New York State Cone 
vention of Universalists held in Auburn several years 
ago, I had the privilege of an hour’s conversation 
with Thomas Mott Osborne, the great leader in the 
movement for prison reform. Speaking out of a 
broad experience in dealing with criminals, Mr. 
Osborne asserted his belief that there is something 
divine in every life, which, if awakened, can produce 
a useful citizen. Upon that belief his prison reforms 
were based. He told me of murderers to whom he 
had come close while warden of Sing Sing, men who 
had revealed this divinity and who had acknowledged 
that association with him had awakened a trans- 
forming force in their lives. What was that force? 
Religion. To them he was the noblest character 
whom they had ever known, and, true to the spiritual 
law, they had responded with admiration and respect 
for him. That response, my friends, is what I mean 
by religion. And so long as men have that capacity 
to be won by something above themselves, so long as 
the divine in men responds to the Divine in life, so 
long religion will endure. 

In the second place, not only will the lights of 
religion continue to burn because all men are by na- 
ture religious, but also because men can not live with- 
out religion. : 

Jesus made this discovery in the wilderness 
during those hours of tense conflict between his lowest 
and highest self. He was famished. Very well, 
why not use his power to change the stones on the 
ground into bread? Then he could feed himself and 
quiet the insistent hunger of his body. But no. 
If he did that, he would lose something without which 
life would be empty—the fellowship between himself 
and his Father. 

Dr. Fosdick calls this the “human fact upon 
which religion rests.” It is. So long as man is a 
being who can not be entirely satisfied with stocks and 
bonds, with automobiles and radios and machines, 
religion will remain a vital factor in life. We can 
not live by bread alone. For this reason we turn to 
religion in our times of deepest need. We realize 
that it has something to give us without which we 
can not truly live. 

Consider, for example, that religion gives us the 
only interpretation of life that puts dignity and value, 
meaning and purpose, into our days. We can not live 
without that. There are two conceptions of life in 
vogue to day—the materialistic and the spiritual. 
If one would be convinced of the necessity for religion, 
let him bring some of life’s deepest questions before 
these two conceptions for an answer. 

Let him ask, for example, whence came this uni- 
verse in which we live? Materialism replies that it 
was all the result of a fortuitous collocation of matter. 
Religion answers: ‘In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.’”’ Or, in the poetic language 
of Isaiah, religion says that God “hath measured the 
waters in the hollow of His hand, and meted out heaven 
with the span, and comprehended the dust of the earth 
in a measure, and weighed the mountains in scales, 
and the hills in a balance.’”’ I do not mean to say 
that this is religion’s scientific explanation of the fact 
of the universe; it is religion’s spiritual interpretation 
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of a scientific fact. Which answer puts sense and 
beauty into the universe, that of materialism or of 
religion? 

Again, ask these two what this universe reveals. 
Materialism has its answer ready: “Matter in sense- 
less agitation,” blind force controlled by impersonal 
laws. ‘“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth His handiwork.” That is the 
answer of religion. Surely it helps a man live more 
worthily to believe that the universe is the expression 
of an unseen Intelligence that controls and directs 
its creation with a noble purpose in mind. 

Or ask that question which came to the psalmist 
under the stars: What is man? “Man is a sick fly 
taking a dizzy ride on a gigantic fly-wheel.”” That is 
Mencken’s answer. “‘And God created man in his 
own image, in His own image created He him.” 
That is religion’s answer. Materialism would reduce 
man to enough water to wash a pair of blankets, 
enough iron to make a ten penny nail, lime sufficient 
to whitewash a small chicken-coop, and enough sul- 
phur to kill the fleas on a good-sized dog. Religion 
crowns man “with glory and honor,” and bids him live 
in the light of the faith that he is a child of God. 
Which helps man to have more self-respect, to be 
told that he is a sick fly or a child of God? 

Or come to that most searching of questions, sym- 
bolized by the open grave: What is the destiny of 
man? James Thomson has his reply ready: 

“Life grinds man some slow years of bitter breath, 
Then grinds him back into eternal death.” 


So also has Tennyson his answer to this question: 
“Not one life will be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void 
When God hath made the pile complete.” 


I like what Rabbi Silver says in his most recent 
book: ‘‘When materialism, which is not science but 
only an interpretation of science, will trace for man 
the successive stages by which insensate units of 
energy combine themselves through motion and or- 
ganization into the pattern of Aristotle’s mind or 
Jesus’ spirit, when it will demonstrate by what un- 
broken process of continuity lifeless and mindless 
clay evolves into a being, thinking, aspiring man, 
and how a universe devoid of personality and will 
can give rise to personality and will in man, then there 
will be time enough to consider the relinquishment of 
a spiritual interpretation of life.’ Just so. And 
until that time, humanity needs religion to give it a 
conception of life which shall put value and purpose 
into the strenuous business of living. 

Consider, in the second place, that religion gives 
us the one hope of transforming life. Every man, 
from the lowest to the highest, worships something. 
Some men worship their bodies, and their days are 
lived upon the level of the physical. Some men wor- 
ship truth and beauty and goodness, and their days 
become as a string of lovely pearls. Religion chal- 
lenges us to love the very highest of which we know. 
Therein lies its transforming power. For there is a 
universal law of life which reads that a man becomes 
like that which he habitually admires. Jesus put 
it this way: ‘Where thy treasure is, there will thy 
heart be also.” If one needs to be convinced of the 
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necessity for this transforming power of religion, let 
him look out upon humanity at the present time, or 
let him turn his gaze within his own life. 

For example, we face stupendous problems to- 
day. We have the problem of family life, of indus- 
trial autocracy, of social injustice, of unemployment, 
of international friction and racial animosity. I have 
no panacea for the ills of modern society. Of this 
one fact, however, I am convinced: the world is sadly 
in need of the call of religion to worship the highest of 
which we know. We need the moral idealism of re- 
ligion, its insistence upon the dignity and worth of 
human personality and its vision of a world brother- 
hood, sometimes called ‘‘the kingdom of heaven.” 
We need to be called by religion to our responsibility 
for the happiness and welfare of every individual in 
society. We need to be told that we are our brother’s 
keeper. We need to have held up the ideal of peace on 
earth and good-will among men. We need all this, 
that, being stirred by it and won to it, we shall in- 
carnate in our homes, our factories, our counting- 
houses, our international dealings and our racial 
friendships the things for which religion stands. 

What is true of the larger realm of our social, 
economic and international life is likewise true of our 
personal lives. As individuals we need religion to 
hold up before us the glorious examples of the divinity 
in man, that there may be released within our lives the 
transforming power of religion. We are all like mail- 
boxes. We are putting one of two influences at the 
center of our lives. One influence, that of religion, 
says, “Lift up.” The other influence, that of irreligion, 
says, “Pull down.” 

Is some one asking what all this has to do with 
religious education? Grasp the meaning of the term, 
religious education, and the answer is clear. Re- 
ligious education—leading the highest in the lives of 
child, youth and adult out to the highest of which we 
know. That is religious education. Do you not | 
see, then, that this makes religious education the | 
crucial need of the modern age? We can not find | 
value and meaning in life unless we live in the light 
of religion’s interpretation of life. We have no hope | 
of lifting the world and individual lives unless we can | 
release this power of religion to take a situation ora | 
life and change it by putting at its center something | 
which leads us upward through our admiration and 
worship of the Highest of which we know. | 

These are trying days for all who care about the 
future of religion. We are met by indifference, con- 


tempt and hostility toward the church. We hear the | 


creaking joints of an institution which men accuse of 
failing them in their times of need. We find the ma- 
terialistic interpretation of life attracting favor among 
multitudes of people. In one fact, however, we find 
comfort and strength amid the discouragement and 
heat of the battle: the universal laws of life are on our 
side. Men will respond to something above them- 
selves when they see it. Men can not live by bread 
alone. Humanity needs religion to lead it up to the 
Highest: God. Woe unto us of the Universalist 
Church, with our glorious heritage of freedom in the 
search for truth and our inspiring interpretation of 
life, if we fail to meet this crucial need of the modern 
age for religious education. 
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The General Superintendent Surveys the Field’ 


Roger F. Etz 


MINE is tempted in a statement of this kind to 
¥) spend much time on rehearsing history and 
recounting recent achievements. There is 

“#) much in these fields to interest and encourage 
us. The building of the National Memorial Church 
in Washington; the development of the Ministers’ 
Pension Fund after a long period in which nothing 
was done about it; the progress of our work in Japan; 
the wonderfully fine State Conventions held this year; 
the establishment of new churches and preaching 
centers; the growing morale throughout the church 
which makes co-operative work more effective than 
ever before; the reports which are coming from many 
churches of renewed and enlarged interest this year; 
the revamping of many church buildings in spite of 
difficult conditions; the closer co-ordination of our 
organizations; and last, but by no means least, the 
recognition of our church as a vital factor in the re- 
ligious life of the world as evidenced by many ex- 
periences—are all inspiring facts. Even the variety 
of opinions being expressed as to what is right and 
what is wrong with the Universalist Church, and the 
countless suggestions of what we must do to be saved, 
are symptoms of a deep interest in and concern for 
the institution here represented and the work it has 
to do in the world. It isa living thing we are working 
for, not a lifeless machine. However, we must not 
waste our precious time at this Convention on too 
much history. ‘Our Faith and Its Extension” is our 
theme. ‘What are we going to do about it?” is the 
main problem we have to face. ‘Let’s go forward 
together” should be our challenging motto. 

“These are the times which try men’s souls. The 
summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will in this 
crisis shrink from the service of his country. And yet 
we have this consolation with us, that the harder the 
conflict, the more glorious the triumph.”’ Thus wrote 
Thomas Paine in 1776, with the result that a new 
spirit was engendered in the disheartened colonial 
troops, and the tide was turned for victory. The 
present is a time that tries men’s souls as none in the 
history of the present generation has done before. 
We have in our church the summer soldiers and the 
sunshine patriots who, in this crisis, shrink from ser- 
vice, but, thank God, they are few in number in com- 
parison with the stalwart patriots who are facing dif- 
ficult tasks with courage, conviction and optimism. 

For many of us, this is the greatest age in the 
world’s history in which to live and serve. Yes, the 
greatest day for the Universalist Church and what it 
represents, if we have the vision to see it. The 
civilization built on the basis of a materialistic philos- 
ophy has crashed like a house of cards, but the thunder 
of that crash has awakened many dormant hearts and 
souls to the fundamental truths that ‘‘man shall not 
live by bread alone,’ and that the insistence of the 
church on emphasizing spiritual values is not all pure 
moonshine. 

H. G. Wells, in the closing chapter of his Out- 
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line of History, which contains his conception of the 
coming world state, has expressed a compelling vision 
for all of us: 

Out of the trouble and tragedy of the present time, 
there may emerge a moral and intellectual revival, a 
religious revival, of a simplicity and scope to draw to- 
gether men of alien races and now discrete traditions 
into one common and sustained way of living for the 
world’s service. . . . The beginnings of such things are 
never conspicuous. Great movements of the racial 
soul come at first like a thief in the night and then sud- 
denly are discovered to be world-wide. Religious’‘emo- 
tion—stripped of corruption and freed from its last 
priestly entanglements—may presently blow through 
life again like a great wind, bursting the doors and fling- 
ing open the shutters of the individual life, and making 
many things possible and easy that in these present days 
of exhaustion seem almost too difficult to desire. There 
is a social consciousness at work in our minds and 
hearts that will yet deliver us from the wicked man. 
In spite of much occasion for pessimism to-day, there 
is occasion for greater optimism than man ever be‘ore 
had. 

In another passage from the same chapter he says: 

The coming world state will be based upon a com- 
mon world religion, very much simplified and univer- 
salized and better understood. ‘This will not be Chris- 
tianity nor Islam nor Buddhism, nor any such special- 
ized form of religion, but religionitself pure and undefiled, 
the Eightfold Way, the Kingdom of Heaven, brother- 
hood, creative service, and self-forgetfulness. Through- 
out the world men’s thoughts and motives will be 
turned by education, example, and a circle of ideas 
about them, from the obsession of self to a cheerful 
unity. 


Perhaps this sums up better than any one else 
could, the sobering challenge which confronts our 
church at this Convention. “A very much simplified 
and universalized religion’—exactly what we have 
inherited from our spiritual forefathers and what we 
have to use or to disown, according to our inclinations 
and decisions. It is my earnest prayer that every 
one of us may see these tremendous facts as the back- 
ground for all we do here at this Convention as well 
as in the years before us. 

A part of the duties of the General Superintendent 
as outlined in the By-Laws of the Convention is ‘‘to 
recommend to the Convention such measures as will, 
in his judgment, deepen the spiritual life of the Church 
and enlarge its power to advance the Kingdom of 
God.”’ In accordance with this, I desire to offer some 
matters for your consideration. 


I. A Call to Arms 


This Convention should send out, in no uncertain 
terms, a challenging call to all of our people every- 
where as to the vital need of our faith in the rapidly 
approaching rehabilitation of our world civilization. 
If we have any place in the world, let’s say so. If 
not, let’s go out of business. 

There have been many suggestions of the need 
of new professions of faith and of programs for the 
whole church. Some of these are demands for pana- 
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ceas for all problems, some patent medicines which 
can be applied to every individual church. They are 
the result of the bewilderment we all feel at times in 
view of our surrounding conditions. One might be 
tempted to reply to this demand: ‘Go back to the 
program adopted by the Providence Convention in 
1923. It is almost as good as new, as it has been used 
very little.’ Many of us would welcome a new ex- 
pression of the fundamentals of our gospel and cer- 
tainly would be glad to have a program on which Uni- 
versalists could unite 100 per cent. But these would 
not solve our fundamental problem. 

The first thing for us to realize is that basic in 
our thinking, planning and working must be a faith 
in our faith. Do we really believe in the efficacy and 
practicability of our vision of the Universal Father- 
hood of God, the Universal Brotherhood of Man and 
the Invincibleness of Love? Are we willing, like 
Kagawa in Japan and Gandhi in India, to affirm by 
word and deed that “love is the law of life?” If we 
are, we shall find professions of faith enough for our 
use if we are not too busy living this law to bother 
much with statements about it. If we are not, our 
professions will mean very little anyway. 

I am firmly convinced that the world religion 
of the future must be built, not upon the creeds of the 
past, but upon the universals and the unities which 
are continually being revealed. The pursuit of truth 
is just as important as it ever was. No religion can 
possibly be permanent if not founded on universal 
facts. But along with the pursuit and proclamation 
of truth, there must be the spirit and motive which will 
induce men to live and serve in the light of that truth. 
I would repeat here what I have often said before, that 
deep spiritual dynamic is the greatest need of our 
church to-day. Preachers on fire with the gospel 
they preach and laymen aglow with the gospel they 
hear, will mean a living, serving, influential church in 
these trying days. 

It is often said that the days of great preaching 
are over. Don’t you believe it. Men aflame with 
their message and faith will be heard. It is my con- 
viction that people are as ready to-day as they ever 
have been to hear and consider the spiritual message 
the church has to give as its peculiar mission, but they 
are not interested in sermons or lectures or essays in 
the pulpit on every subject but religion. 

One encouraging sign of the times is that out of 
some of this “foolishness of preaching” are coming 
men—leaders in business, industry and civil life, who 
are honestly striving to put these ideals into practise. 
Don’t you believe that the radical business philos- 
ophy which Owen D. Young is giving to his associates 
is a direct product of his fundamental faith in universal 
human brotherhood? He is the outstanding example 
of such men in our fellowship, but dozens of others, 
some right here in this session to-day, might be cited 
with equal appropriateness. 

I believe one great function of the pulpit to-day 
is so to stir the hearts and souls of men that they will 
really endeavor to make the gospel of love the motive 
of their lives. The simple fact is that unless this 
gospel of love does rule everywhere, there is no hope 
for a new world. Too much of our preaching is 
critical of what is or has been—too little inspiring as 


to what may and must be. Neither this Convention 
nor our local churches can solveall of the difficult prob- 
lems of the world, but we can and should affirm cour- 
ageously and emphatically the basis on which they 
must be solved. 

I recommend, therefore, that this Convention 
send out a challenging call to our people everywhere 
as to the vital need of our church and our gospel in 
helping to build a new world. 


Il. A Call for Recruits 


A church to be effective must have people with 
whom and through whom to work. A church should 
be both a field for labor and a force for righteousness. 
While it is true that a small group stirred with pro- 
phetic zeal may accomplish wonders, it is also true 
that numbers count. We have somehow developed 
a complex that a liberal church must always be small. 
Progress is undoubtedly made through the devotion 
of an enlightened minority. But it is time we were 
thinking of growth and increase so that we may take 
an even larger place in the world. 

Many of our churches, both in cities and towns, - 
are reporting decrease in numbers due to changes in 
population which are rapidly taking place. Some of 
this shrinkage is inevitable and we must face the fact 
that we are bound to close certain churches for lack 
of a constituency. But we must also face another 
fact—that there are, in many communities, thousands 
of unchurched people who might conceivably be 
brought into active church affiliation. Too often we 
have a sense of defeat where conditions have changed 
instead of a vision of larger service which the church 
can render even under the new circumstances. 

The National Council of Superintendents at its 
last meeting voted to approve the recommendation 
of the General Superintendent that we endeavor to 
make at least a ten per cent increase in every depart- 
ment of every local church. Let’s not admit that 
we can be defeated, but rather determine to make 
he our losses and even make gains of greater num- 

ers. 

In addition to increasing our going churches, 
effort should be made to open every closed church 
where there is need and opportunity for the service 
we can give. Many churches given up for dead are 
only in a state of suspended animation. They need 
ne stimulus of faith and hope to arouse them to new 
ife. 

Another fruitful field for us exists in the many 
new communities which have sprung up everywhere, 
especially in the suburbs of many of our cities. In 
Floral Park, N. Y., we have evidence of what can be 
done in some of these by persistent and consecrated 
leadership. This new church should prove to all of 
us very clearly that Universalism still has a missionary 
message to which people will respond. The time 
has come when every minister and every church in our 
fellowship should study surrounding communities 
for opportunities to open new preaching centers or 
to establish new Sunday schools, with the hope that 
they will eventually grow into self-supporting churches. 
Sheldon, Shepard of Los Angeles has announced that 
he is going to start such a new center in Hollywood. 
What he can do, others can do also. 
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Now all of this—at least a ten per cent increase 
in every department of our local churches, closed 
churches opened for service, and the starting of new 
movements—means work, work such as few of us 
have known before. But, friends, the times are criti- 
cal and the opportunities are overwhelming. Minis- 
ters and laymen alike can secure results undreamed of 
even a few years ago, if faces are set as though we 
would go forward. 

I, therefore, recommend that this Convention 
send out a challenging call for recruits to energize anew 
the churches throughout the land and to take ad- 
vantage of new opportunities which await us. 


III. A Call for Training 


The difference between a mob and an army is in 
its training or discipline. Recruits in our churches 
will mean little unless they are trained in thought, in 
worship, in vision and in service. The work of the 
whole church is religious education in its broadest 
sense. The church should be literally a “school of 
the soul.” Our various auxiliary organizations are 
working effectively in their respective fields and their 
work will be more and more co-ordinated through the 
Council of Religious Education. Yet there are fields 
for this training which still are largely untouched. 
These relate particularly to the adults of our par- 
ishes. 

We have been attempting to do some of this to- 
gether this past year. A booklet of Lenten Readings 
prepared by the Rev. B. C. Ruggles on ‘The Univer- 
salist Way of Life” was used by many of our churches, 
an edition of over 16,000 being exhausted. A recent 
letter from the General Superintendent to laymen dis- 
tributed through the churches went to over 13,000 
of our people. But we have made little systematic 
effort along these lines. 

Some specific suggestions here may be in order. 

First, I would suggest that the services offered 
by the officers and field workers of our various or- 
ganizations be used by every local church and its 
auxiliaries with the definite ideal of developing a real 
institution of religious education and leadership. 

Second, I would suggest that now is an opportune 
time to establish an active men’s club in every church 
which is without one, possibly in connection with a 
Men’s Work Department of the General Convention. 
These clubs should not be merely for social purposes, 
but for the avowed purpose of studying local and world 
conditions and problems in the light of modern re- 
ligious thought. What have the churches or Christian 
laymen to say on these problems? What can Chris- 
tian men do about them? These are the questions 
which should be back of every program in every men’s 
club in these trying times. 

Third, I would suggest that we unite again during 
Lent in a series of daily readings to be prepared for 
this special purpose, and that the ministers, so far as 
possible, think and preach on the same themes. 

Fourth, I would suggest that every one of us en- 
deavor to educate ourselves and our churches in the 
meaning of stewardship—our responsibility for the 
proper use of time, talents and material resources in 
the service of the Kingdom. Perhaps this should be 
the main theme for our next year’s work, as it is the 


most vital need of most of our churches and our 
people. 

Fifth, I would suggest that some of our churches 
carry out the plan known as “The Church School of 
Missions,” wherein would be studied some of the vital 
world problems of the day, that our knowledge might 
be broadened and our sympathetic co-operation with 
others be aroused. 

Sixth, I would suggest that the state and regional 
ministers’ meetings so successfully held in recent 
years be continued, if possible preceding the Lenten 
period, as a preparation for concerted and co-operative 
effort at that time. The National Council of Su- 
perintendents has gone on record as favoring two 
summer institutes for ministers in 1932, which sug- 
gestion I heartily endorse. 

Seventh, I would suggest that plans be developed 
for some systematic liberal evangelism, either by our- 
selves or possibly in co-operation with the Mission 
Preaching of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. In 
carrying this out the National Council of Superin- 
tendents might be made a special board for this pur- 
pose, calling together for at least one week of con- 
ference and consecration a group of preachers who 
could go into different sections of the country as evan- 
gelists with a common message and in a concerted effort 
to win new recruits and make different the indifferent. 

In short, I recommend that this Convention send 
out a challenging call for training for the great work 
before us. 


IV. A Call for Partnership 


One serious problem of our churches is its minis- 
ters. Another is its laymen. It is elemental to say 
that the church is an organization demanding the full- 
est co-operation of both laymen and ministers. Too 
often this co-operation is not forthcoming. When 
things go wrong, each is apt to blame the other—but 
the truth is no church ever failed or succeeded because 
of the minister or the laymen alone. 

Many of the difficulties which your superin- 
tendents are called upon to straighten out are due to a 
lack of a cordial spirit of co-operation and partnership 
in the local church. Both elements are human, with 
resultant human conflicts and problems. 

The time has come, I believe, when we should 
frankly recognize the fact that many of these conflicts 
and consequent failures could be avoided by more 
constant and honest discussion of problems, plans 
and policies between the minister and his local board 
of trustees. Why should we not, in our local churches, 
be as honest in such discussions for the welfare of the 
institution as is a board of trustees of a business house, 
for example? 

There are many problems in connection with the 
ministry which we have to face—the problem of re- 
cruiting which is often left to chance, the problems of 
training, the problems of properly placing men for 
their best service, the problems of removing men who 
are misfits in one place and replacing them in churches 
where they can do good work, and the problems of 
men who should retire but, are not yet adequately 
provided for. On the other hand, there are prob- 
lems of laymen which we also must face—the prob- 
lems of the sensitive soul whose feelings are easily 
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hurt, the problems of laymen who remain continually 
on a board of trustees and become hindrances to 
progress and new plans, the problems of absentee 
trusteeship, the problems of lukewarmness as far as 
interest in the real work of the church goes. 

These are all met in varying degrees in many 
places. Can we not somehow develop a real spirit 
of Christian brotherhood in our local groups so that 
these problems will be minimized? 

One further word in connection with our minis- 
terial supply—that is in regard to men coming to us 
from other denominations. We have had several 
splendid new recruits to our ministry during the past 
two years. Many others have applied for fellowship 
and are awaiting opportunities for service. It is 
my conviction and policy that the men who have been 
in our ministry should have first chance in a parish 
which would mean promotion for them. Neverthe- 
less, we should not lose the services of well trained 
men from other households of faith who want to come 
with us if, in all fairness to our own men, we can use 
them. 

I recommend that this Convention send out a 
challenging call for a real partnership for service be- 
tween our ministers and laymen. 


V. A Call for Comradeship 


There can be no splendid isolation for the Uni- 
versalist Church. Time was when this could not 
have been said with truth, but that day is past. To- 
day there are countless allies with whom we can 
work for the ideal we have upheld. As we realize 
this we shall not weaken but strengthen our own forces. 

The World War was won not by the British or 
the French or the Belgians, or even by the First or 
the Twenty-sixth or the Forty-second Division of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. It was won by the 
united front and the co-ordinated strategy of all of 
these forces. The church is engaged in a World War 
against the forces of materialism and selfishness. It 
can be victorious only as every ounce of power can be 
directed toward the common enemy. 

How often and how long have we prayed that 
the opposition to our gospel should be broken down 
and we be allowed to co-operate toward the common 
objective, yet when these very prayers seem to be 
answered and we are recognized as a power in the re- 
ligious world, some of us whine and whimper because 
we are in danger of losing our precious heritage. In 
print and in speech we impugn the motives and even 
doubt the veracity of some of those who are inter- 
ested in the larger relations of our church. We ac- 
cuse some of our leaders of desiring to sell out the 
Universalist denomination, when to many of these 
leaders with a long and honorable Universalist line- 
age the church is as dear as their homes, and its in- 
terests command freely their time, ability and service. 

Perhaps this is a blunt and emphatic way of sug- 
gesting what cravens and cowards we should be if, 
in this present crisis of world affairs, we should limit 
our vision to our own little circle and dream that we 
alone are the Chosen People from whom the new 
Messiah is to come. 

No, this is a day for co-operation with all the allies 
of the liberal church everywhere for a mighty in- 
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fluential impact upon the thought of the world. In 
some local situations this will certainly mean a mer- 
ger of churches. In others, it will mean a getting to- 
gether of leaders of different groups to plan co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation in established centers. In 
others, it will mean planning and serving together to 
open new centers and start new influences. Every- 
where it will mean that liberals shake off ‘‘the mortal 
funk” in which Rabbi Silver says we are to-day and 
strive anew to win the world to the Christian Way of 
Life. 

I recommend, therefore, that this Convention 
send out a challenging call to all of our churches and 
people to foster that spirit of comradeship with others 
who are like-minded, that our hopes and dreams may 
be realized more speedily and more effectively. 


VI. A Call to a World Consciousness 

“A World Church for World Service” was a dar- 
ing slogan. How much still lies before us before it 
becomes a reality! What has been said above in re- 
gard to comradeship applies in a significant way to 
our relation to the tide of liberalism which is rapidly 
rising throughout the world. On lonely frontiers, 
brave souls are giving themselves to our common 
cause. How they long for sympathy and brotherly 
encouragement from us who take our heritage very 
lightly and as a matter of course, for they have bought 
their new freedom with a great price. 

We do not want them to take our name or to 
accept the burdens of our traditions and inhibitions, 
but we can extend to them our God-speed and help 
others to find the way which they have found. Bishop 
Aglipay of the Philippine Independent Church and 
his four millions of followers are not Universalists in 
name, but they are in fact. Dr. Capek’s great church 
in Prague is one with us in ideal and motive. Our 
own representatives in Japan and Korea, as well as 
groups without number in Asia and in Europe, are 
prophetic of the dawn of a new day when like-minded 
liberals can unitedly win victories for their faith. 

We are having a small part in this world-wide 
service in Japan and Korea and through the Inter- 
national Association for the Promotion of Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom. We can have as 
large a part as we are willing to assume. 

I, therefore, recommend that this Convention 
send out a challenging call to our churches everywhere 
to become world-minded and world-conscious, and, 
further, to see to it that our church is fittingly and 
adequately represented at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Association in Switzerland next summer, to 
the end that we may help in making the kingdoms 
of the earth into the kingdom of our God and of His 
Christ. 

In conclusion, lest the main point I would leave 
with you be lost in a mass of details, let me emphasize 
again that this should be a day of rejoicing and opti- 
mism for us because of the challenge and opportunity 
it brings to help realize what we have long dreamed 
about. Victor Hugo says somewhere: “Nothing is so 
powerful as an idea whose time has come.” I say to 


- the Universalist Church the day for the idea of Uni- 


versal Brotherhood is close at hand. Nothing can 
stop it. What shall we do about it! 
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Centennial at Medford 


fHE First Universalist Society of Medford, 
Mass., celebrated the centennial of the or- 
ganization of the society by commemora- 

eee! §~tive services November 1, and by a large 
banquet November 4. 

The Rev. Robert A. Nunn, who came to the 
pastorate of this historic church in 1930, expressed 
himself as delighted with the success of the celebration. 

Only fifty-six years after Paul Revere dashed 
through Medford town on his historic ride to Lexing- 
ton and Concord, this church was started. The or- 
ganization meeting was held at Kendall’s Hotel on 
Tuesday, March 22, 1831. The first officers were: 
William S. Barker, clerk; Timothy Cotting, Leonard 
Bucknam and George Sawyer, prudential committee; 
Miles Sampson, James Ford and John Wheeler, as- 
sessors; Timothy Cotting, treasurer, and William S. 
Barker, collector. 

The first church building was erected the fol- 
lowing year, and dedicated July 18, 1832. It was 
remodeled in 1850, again in 1886, and has occupied 
the same site for one hundred consecutive years. 

The following have been its pastors and supplies: 
1833-18385, Winslow W. Wright; 1835-1838, Joseph 
Banfield; 1838-1858, Hosea Ballou, 2d; 1854-1858, 
Gustavus V. Maxham; 1859-1861, Cyrus B. Lom- 
bard; 1861-1867, Benjamin H. Davis; 1869-1878, 
Russell P. Ambler; 1874-1875, Jeremy H. Farnsworth; 
1876-1878, William G. Haskell; 1878-1879, Richard 
Eddy (acting); 1880-1882, Daniel L. R. Libby; 
1882-1886, Russell P. Ambler; 1886-1888, John B. 
Reardon; 1888-1889, Charles H. Leonard (acting); 
1889-1894, Warren S. Woodbridge; 1894-1898, Wil- 
liam H. Dearborn; 1899-1910, Clarence L. Eaton; 
1911-1920, Edward M. Barney; 1921-1930, Hendrik 
Vossema; 1930, Robert A. Nunn. 

The list of persons who on March 10, 1831, 
applied for incorporation as a religious society is as 
follows: William S. Barker, John Wheeler, Nathan 
W. Wait, Thomas P. Hunt, Waldo Belknap, Timothy 
Cotting, George Sawyer, John Johnson, James Hyde, 
Jr., Joshua Bailey, Benjamin Walker, James Ford, 
Willard Butters, Miles Sampson, John H. Haskell, 
Moses Merrill, John Sawtell, Amherst Josslyn, 
William Peak, Leonard Bucknam, John Ewell, 
Charles Ewell, Henry T. Ewell, Joseph Richardson, 
James Curtis. 

On Sunday morning Mr. Nunn conducted the 
services, the Rev. Edward M. Barney read the scrip- 
tures and made the prayer and the Rev. Clarence L. 
Eaton preached the sermon. Mr. Eaton spoke in 
part as follows: 


Now faith is the assurance of things hoped for, the 
conviction of things not seen. 

Without faith it is impossible to be pleasing unto 
God.—Hebrews 11 : 1 and 6. 


What a splendid thing it is for a man to speak a message of 
faith to others in some crisis in human affairs, as when Lincoln 
had been shot and James A. Garfield said, ‘“God reigns and the 
government at Washington still lives.” 

Universalism is the religion, or faith, of those who try, or 
are learning, to think of life and duty, Deity and destiny, in terms 
that accord with the universal experience of mankind. 


Universalism in America has had a history. 

At first it was the religion of a fewindividuals. John Murray, 
the English Universalist, coming to America, found men of kin- 
dred spirit in Thomas Potter, in Dr. Benjamin Rush, in George 
de Benneville, and later in Elhanan Winchester and Hosea Bal- 
lou. 

Around such individual men there began to be organized 
churches. By 1832 when this church edifice was erected there 
were eighteen such churches within thirty-five miles of Boston. 
These churches continued to grow and were eventually organized 
in State Conventions and a General Convention. 

To-day we have arrived at the status where Universalists 
are no longer persecuted and have to withdraw from all other 
churches, but where there are ten times as many Universalists 
in other churches as in our own. 

The ideas of Universalists have changed. John Murray 
held that God had predestined all men to “holiness and happi- 
ness.”” Soon the doctrine of free will began to come. Hosea 
Ballou taught that “holiness and true happiness are inseparably 
connected,” and it is of interest to note that he was preaching 
that doctrine in the years when Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
growing up. Later came the doctrine of “evolution” and the 
modern understanding of the Bible. To-day we are thinking, 
not so much of mankind universally redeemed in heaven, as of 
the kingdom of God eventually to be universally established on 
the earth. 

Beneath all that the men of these various periods thought 
and taught there were certain fundamental and essential ele- 
ments of faith common to them all. These elements of faith 
are ours to-day and may belong to the men of every race and 
land and age. They are, or may be, universal. They are best 
and easiest suggested by three stories drawn from actual life, 
incidents all of which happened in this state and within fifty 
miles of this place. 

When a little lad Theodore Parker was one day tempted to 
strike a tortoise. Something said “‘No.’’ Later he asked his 
mother what it was that said, ‘““No.’’ Her answer was: ‘‘Some 
people callit conscience, but I callit the voice of God.”’ ‘Theodore 
Parker went through life harkening to the voice of God, one of 
the happiest souls that ever lived, and taking advanced posi- 
tions on many questions of the day. Training and experience 
teach us, and we come to certain judgments as to what it is 
right and wise to do; but beyond that there is a persistent urge 
upon us to do what we believe is right. So we come to believe 
that there is a Divine guidance and to recognize the ‘‘Love that 
will not let us go.”’ 

One day the mother of John Greenleaf Whittier took him, 
when a small boy, as she went to minister unto a sick woman, a 
fallen sister of humanity. The boy saw how tender and thought- 
ful his mother was, and going out and looking up to the heavens 
thought, ‘“How good God must be.”’ Though his life brought 
him bitter disappointments, long afterwards he wrote, “I can 
not drift beyond His love and care.”’ 

Nature may be harsh, but we learn to say that “a smooth 
sea never made a good captain,” and to think that nature is, in 
the large and the long, beneficent. Moreover, we learn to know 
that in human society the highest good can only come through 
mutual co-operation. The universe is not so organized that 
hatred and enmity pay. Life is a beneficent school of training 
and discipline wherein man can and does learn. 

When a young man Wendell Phillips sat in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, and heard things said about the Negro which he did not 
like. Leaping to the platform, he made an impassioned plea for 
the black race. Youth often makes a heroic response to the 
“new occasions that teach new duties.”’ What we are slowly 
learning and must persistently seek to learn is that there are in 
man unrealized capacities for high and noble response to the 
plans and purposes of God. When the men of various races of 
Europe come to America they find that America is ‘“‘a land where 
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hatred dies.”” So we must believe that man, disciplined and 
taught of God, must eventually desire and build a nobler social 


order. 

These elements of faith lay under all that John Murray, 
Hosea Ballou, and Alonzo Ames Miner taught. They are ours 
to give to the world to-day. 


The order of service was the same as that followed 
at the dedication of the church building in 1832. 

On Sunday night, with the Medford Hillside 
church participating, Dr. Coons, State Superintend- 
ent, and Mr. Barney were the speakers. The Rev. 
Philip F. Mayer of Medford Hillside offered prayer 
and pronounced the benediction. Mr. Nunn, the 
pastor, had general charge. There was a good at- 
tendance at both services. 

For the banquet Wednesday night, every foot 
of space in the vestry was utilized. Rufus F. Harring- 
ton, chairman of the parish committee, acted as toast- 
master. Mr. Nunn gave the invocation. The Rev. 
George W. Hylton, president of the Medford Minis- 
terial Association, brought ‘‘Greetings from the Med- 
ford Churches.” 

Hon. Cornelius A. Parker spoke eloquently for 
the Massachusetts State Convention, of which he is 
president. He said: “Our work must go on until we 
recognize that the German whom we fought, the Ne- 
gro, the Chinese, are our brothers. It is the mission 
of our church to combat ignorance, to help men see 
that religion is a matter of the daily walk, and that 
our main business is to combat false nationalism 
and break down all the barriers which keep men 
apart.” 

The Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., General Superin- 


tendent, said: ‘The keynote of the Buffalo convention 
was that our church and our faith have a greater mis- 
sion in the world to-day than at any other time in 
their history.” 

The Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., very wittily 
pictured a good citizen of 1832 turning on the electric 
bulb in his house, looking up a telephone number; 
calling a taxi, dashing down to a prohibition meeting 
at the church, and performing other things that to us 
are simple but which to the people of 1832 would have 
seemed miraculous. ‘“‘Whatever comes in the next 
hundred years or in the next decade,” he said, “the 
world is going to need the message here proclaimed 
and the ministry here exemplified.” 

Others called up to say a few words extemporan- 
eously were the Rev. Clarence L. Eaton, the Rev. 
Edward M. Barney, the Rev. Sidney Willett, the 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, the Rev. Edgar R. Walker, Dr. 
H. M. Cary, and Mrs. Morrison, long director of the 
choir. 

The main historical paper, entitled ‘“Remi- 
niscences of the Parish,” was read by Miss Emma A. J. 
Law, and the principal address was made by the Rev. 
Seth R. Brooks. Space does not permit us to give 
their admirable contributions. Mrs. Ruth Randall 
Blakely gave two series of soprano solos, and a former 
tenor of the church, Mr. William Wilson, brought his 
greetings in delightful song. 

The Parish Committee is Rufus F. Harrington, 
chairman, Raymond M. Silva, treasurer, Edith W. 
Polsey, clerk, Christopher L. Miller, Hartley S. John- 
son, Sumner Wooley, Lesbia A. Joyce and Bernice F. 
Cunningham, who is assistant to the treasurer. 


Scientists and Their Religion 
Edwin H. Wilson 


mei Christian Leader for October third gives 

y} such prominent and critical notice to my sum- 
mary and brief interpretation, appearing in 

22 the September-October issue of the New Hu- 
mamst, of the recent replies by certain scientists to 
other scientists who are speaking on theological mat- 
ters in the name of religion, that an answer produc- 
tive of greater understanding seems called for. 

I am not finding fault with the fact that these 
men, notably Eddington, Jeans, Whitney, Millikan 
and Pupin, are religious. But I do distinguish their 
personal religions from their abstract theologies. 
And I believe that for the impression to go forth 
that science sanctions the hypothetical answers about 
the nature of “ultimate reality”’ which as men of faith 
they choose to place upon their experience of the 
world, is incompatible with intellectual clarity. 
Whether their method of presenting theology is in- 
tended to give the impression that it is scientific or 
not, the leaders of liberal religion very often accept 
and use the thought of these men as the approval by 
Science (large S) of traditional religious notions. As 
a matter of fact Science offers no such proof. If 
whenever these men published their theologies they 
were to print in black ink those facts which are scien- 
tifically verifiable and in red ink the notions which 
seem reasonable but none the less are speculative, it 


would serve the cause of truth. We could tell just 
when they stop speaking as scientists. Because they 
make interpretations of their experience which take 
them beyond the vague boundaries of the known into 
the as yet unknown, these scientists cease in their 
theologies to be scientific. 

I do not mean that there is no place for theolog- 
ical thought on the part of scientists. If they make 
clear that their theologies are their own personal, 
tentative, hypothetical answers to the riddles of the 
universe which science has not yet solved, may never 
solve, but which they choose to believe as theologians 
and not as scientists, I can not see that it is particu- 
larly objectionable. If such men are scientists enough 
to hold their theology with the tentativeness of any 
hypothesis that must give way to any new contra- 
dictory facts that may be discovered, and at the same 
time frankly to make clear that in their theological 
th nking they are unscientific, speculative and wish- 
ful, their position seems to me to be compatible with 
the agnosticism which as scientists they are forced to. 
Men are hearts as well as heads, and there is no dis- 
grace in wish-thinking that is admittedly such. Ag- 
nosticism, according to John Dewey (“The Quest for 
Certainty,” page 193), is “a confession of ignorance 
about special matters in the absence of adequate 
evidence.” “It is always in place,” Professor Dewey 


‘contrary presents itself.” 
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_ says also, “to be doubtful or skeptical about particu- 


lar items of supposed knowledge when evidence to the 
Agnosticism is “not only 
in place under such circumstances, but is an act of 
intellectual honesty.’’ As rational men, as men of 
faith, they may choose to believe, but as scientists 
they must be agnostic in regard to the supernatu- 
ral. 

There are some good reasons why seekers of re- 
ligious truth should not risk their entire religious 
security upon such thinkers, or trust their thought 
without reservation. One of these reasons is that 
their knowledge and experience of the materials and 
evidences of religion are too limited. They are not 


scientific enough. For the most part they are physi- 


cists and astronomers. But religion isnot a matter of 
mathematical abstractions. It is not just a world 
view. What is vital in the faith of these men is prob- 
ably drawn more from their own inner life than from 
their objective research. The world view of any 
stable faith that is to survive the constant changes that 
are taking place in scientific knowledge should be the 
most tentative part of that faith. Religion has al- 
ways been concerned with living human beings on 
this planet, with their needs and hopes and fears. 
It is of interest always to observe what reconciliation 


__ proves necessary and possible for these men who work 


in the physical sciences. But it is of greater interest 
and significance to observe what faith emerges from 


EB the quest of those men who are immersed in the 


biological, sociological and psychological sciences. 
The great challenge to the accepted religious notions 
of our past is found when men whose scientific train- 
ing is in the social sciences tell us what faith they find 
necessary. An understanding of the emergence of 
life on this earth, of the history of the world’s re- 


- ligions, of the sociological and psychological processes 


which condition our emotional needs and.give us our 


- concepts, must enter into any effective reconciliation 


of religion and science. I believe that religious lib- 


_ erals are all too ready to accept the word of these 


physical scientists as to what faith is intellectually 
respectable to-day, and too much inclined to sidestep 
or ignore the implications of the social sciences for 
religious thought. 

Another reason that the leadership of these de- 
vout scient’sts is to be followed with reserve is that 
they tend to present as a dire alternative a choice be- 
tween some answer to the nature of ultimate reality on 
the one hand and irreligion on the other. Some of 
their critics do the same thing. It is the outmoded 
position of nineteenth century rationalists and apolo- 
gists. But the issue to-day is on another basis. The 
social sciences have shown that theology and religion 
are not the same thing. The supernatural in its old 
sense may pass, but religion remains. Religion does 
not depend upon any specific world view. It is what 
it has always been, more a way of life than a world 
It need not be suspended from any particular 


view. 
theology. It is compatible with a thorough natural- 
ism. It remains, as in the past, primarily a close, in- 


timate matter of human relationships within the 


known, and of man’s relationship to the source of his 


being, however that source may be understood, of the 
inner life of man, of personal and social ideals. It isa 


question of naturalistic humanism versus super: 
naturalistic theism. But both are religious. 

Because the naturalist and humanist does not 
feel the need, intellectually or emotionally, for an 
answer of the Platonic sort, it does not follow that he 
finds the “whole human process” nothing more than 
“a ghastly farce.” It does not follow that he is in- 
capable of inner convictions, or warmth, or loyalty, 
or wonder, or reverence. There are too many living 
proofs of the contrary within our own liberal fellow- 
ships. It is just because he has found an inspiring, 
satisfying, available faith in the known and natural 
world that the humanist and naturalist feels that the 
modernist who is drawing upon pre-scientific thought 
fo rnourishment is in a perilous position, that he is 
trying to straddle a widening chasm. It is nonsense 
to say that there is no incentive for work unless we 
believe in a Heavenly Father. It is nonsense to say 
that a man can not be religious and yet remain strictly 
agnostic. The lives of some of our greatest scientists 
prove that, too. It is nonsense to say that unless our 
human hopes for a good life in a shared and peaceful 
world can be shown to be God’s purposes, we have no: 
hope of their successful fulfilment, or that the creative 
and orderly universe is pitted against those hopes. 

I do not believe, moreover, that the scientists 
who criticise the theological activities of their fellow 
scientists hate genuine religious faith. Rather, they 
love their science and are anxious to maintain its 
integrity, which is itself a high form of idealism. Most. 
of the problems we are facing to-day are the result of 
the application of scientific knowledge to every-day 
life without the control and guidance of a religious 
ideal. There is good reason to believe that the re- 
ligious ideal of humanism which demands that human 
values be served by science can and will establish the 
directed control of our social order which supernat- 
ural religion has thus far failed to achieve. There is 
evidence that many scientists who disagree with their 
theologically-minded colleagues, themselves have a 
deep faith in man and life and are resolved that 
their research shall enhance human life. 

If religious liberals, who have always adhered to 
some doctrine of the worth of human life, choose 
in the name of faith and not of science to complete 
their religion with a theology that sustains and fur- 
thers their service to man, there should be no quarrel 
with them. If their theology is appended to a re- 
ligious philosophy that has grown out of the conclu- 
sions, not merely of the physical sciences, but of the 
social sciences, it will do heavy duty for a world that 
is yet facing both toward the past and toward the 
future. And they will then find much in common 
with the ideals of the naturalistic humanists. They 
will agree with them that theological controversy and 
preoccupation should not be permitted to divert 
people from their immediate responsibility for such 
human problems as unemployment, old age security, 
and continued peace. They will agree that science, 
as science, should keep itself unadulterated and un- 
confused with theology. They will be anxious to 
promote intellectual honesty and clarity by dis- 
tinguishing between the methods and functions of 
the two types of thinking. 

They will also be anxious, irenically, to find a 
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common basis for co-operation with men of all faiths 
in building the kingdom on earth that they crave. 
In their common love for man, in a thirst for human 
fulfilment in the here and now, in a confidence in the 
promise of science as a technique of spiritual living, 
in a mutual appreciation of the leadership of Jesus 
and other prophets of the past, in a reverent attitude 
toward the source of man’s being in nature, theists 
and humanists share a great ideal, a vast area of faith 
in common. And if they unite in these things they 
can afford to differ widely but tolerantly in the atti- 
tudes they assume toward the enwrapping mystery 
in which they live and move and have their being. 
* * * 


THE ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 
Agnes Hand Howarth 


I keep wondering why there is no report of our State Con- 
vention in the Leader. It seems of vas! importance to me because 
I was there Sunday morning (a mouse picking up crumbs in the 
corner). 

For months I had been wanting to go. We have nothing 
to do four days each week, but not much to do it with. One 
lives but once (so we hope or regret, according to our need). 
“Mother ought to have a chance to hear her big preacher.” 
Besides, the children had not been outside of town for over a year. 

Dad worked on the Ford for a four-day period. He was 
sure it would make the trip if we used plenty of faith on the tires. 
We generally cultivate a large crop. We had a license from last 
spring’s work on the election. Then daddy worked a three-day 
period at the shop. When our checks first showed signs of poor 

ealth we just took it for granted that we must cut some and 

ake ends meet. We had had nearly thirty years of experience 

utting expenses until ends would meet. Our ends always did 
meet. We had no respect for persons who had loose ends dangling 
around too short to meet. Ours never were long enough to tie 
in bow-knots, but we held up our heads with neatly lapped ends. 
As our checks went down and down in steady decline, I went 
into panic. I thought that taxes, and interest that other per- 
sons were depending on for their taxes, had to be paid. It is 
really remarkable how long it took me to see that sometimes ends 
can not be made to meet and that nothing can be done about it. 
In time I decided that first children must have food, men must 
have tobacco, and some women must have the Leader. Other 
things can take their turn on what is left over. (Daddy’s check 
to-day was $28.61 for two weeks’ work.) 

But to get back to the State Convention. We planned to 
go and stay all three days. Then a lady promised to move in 
with us, sharing heating and lighting expenses. We stayed 
home to make arrangements, but she changed her mind in time 
so that we could have gone, but it rained and it rained. The 
family doctor, who always loans us his hunting tent to serve as 
our hotel on our travels, had gone on a visit. His garden man 
did not know or did not want to know where the tent was stored. 
How we did wish that we had not taken it home the last time we 
had it two years ago. Next time we will know better! 

Please do not sympathize with us because our only luxury in 
our travels of the past was a borrowed tent. We do not use it 
unless it rains hard. We do not bat an eye at a mere mist, or give 
a rap for a sunshine sprinkle. We turn a spray of Christian 
Science on the mosquitoes, roll up in blankets and peep out at 
the camp-fire (not an oil stove). We look into the tree tops and 
on to the heavens above, but we do not know the names of many 
of the trees or the stars. We listen to the katydids that bring 
frost in six weeks. We hear the cry of the rain crow that is 
nearly sure to succeed before we reach home. We shiver at the 
screech owl and hope he will remember his manners and not cast 
a spell on his humble guests. Once in a long, long time we thrill 
with happiness at the call of the whippoorwill. We haven’t an 
idea what any of these little creatures look like. 

To get back to the State Convention. We started early 
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Sunday and arrived just as the little folk were going in for Sun- 
day school. To my joy and my little son’s amazement the “‘bell 
was playing a hymn tune.” Inside we found several adults 
cheerfully talking in groups. We slipped into a seat and I en- 
tertained myself wondering which was who. I wanted to ask 
some one the name of the editor of the Leader so as to see what 
it sounded like. There was no opportunity. It was quite thrill- 
ing to be there and to know that presently I would know for sure 
which lady was Mrs. Scott and which Miss Yates. The lady 
whom I took to be Miss Yates was Mrs. Scott. The one I 
thought was Miss Yates was the lady who played the bell. The 
gentleman who I was so sure was Dr. Etz wasn’t anybody at all 
(he looked as if he wouldn’t enthuse over a reacter)—I mean not 
any one whom I had read about in the Leader. The gentleman 
who came in and smiled at son I took to be a local member. 
Later, when I saw a picture it seemed that he had come a!] the 
way from Japan. I was correct about the local minister, but 
then he was the only preachy looking young man in the group. 
I associated him with young people’s work. 

Miss Yates opened Sunday school with her inspiring little 
talk, “Views from Mountain Tops.”’ I was glad she used that 
subject, because I had read of it in connection with her work, 
and it made her quite real. Some time I hope to have a view 
from a mountain top. Yet one can get a fair idea of an ele- 
phant by using lots of imagination, and a rat. 

Sonny went to a class of boys of his age. Later he de- 
scribed it as “Just like any Sunday school.”’ Sister’s experience 
was different. Mrs. Scott taught from a text in the Gospel of 
Will Durant in the Red Book. From the little I heard I would 
say it was an interesting and much worth while lesson. I went 
to see if I could find Miss Yates, but feared that I might disturb 
others in asking questions, so I accepted a smiling nod to join a 
I had not heard other denominations referred to 
as “the Orthodox” in many, many years. It brought back vi- 
sions of my grandmother throwing up her hands in horror at 
the glimpses I gave her of what I was learning in the Orthodox 
Sunday school. I brought myself out of dreams of childhood to 
hear something of the conversion of Paul. For many years I 
would not read Paul. But now I have outgrown the childish 
feeling that he should be judged by his attitude toward women. 
I am eager to learn all that I can about him. This teacher knew 
Paul. 

I did not see Mrs. Scott or Miss Yates again. 
only three ladies. They did not read the Leader. 
were exceptions to the rest. I feel greatly favored to have known 
the Leader and loved it so many years. I did not see any evi- 
dence of other literature from Universalist Headquarters. There 


I spoke to 


was a State Bulletin with fine editorial and lengthy quotations 1 
Our daughter appreciated an invitation to / 
lunch with a group of girls, but declined in anticipation of our 


from the Leader. 


family party in the lovely near-by City Park. 


Music for the church service was furnished by a well-trained | 
Dr. Etz was up to all | 


girls’ choir. There was a beautiful solo. 
my expectations in high ideals for the Universalist Church. 
The local minister had good reason to be proud of the beauty and 
dignity of the entire service. 


Our married daughter has accepted a position with a wealthy ! 


old lady as nurse companion on the advice of the head of the 
health department. She and her husband have taken a tiny 
apartment near her work. This has relieved our financial pres- 
sure. The city school board, as you probably know, can not 
pay the school nurses that they have. Daughter made a good 
record and has the promise of work when there is an opening. 
She lacked twenty-one days in completing the course, but will 
get full credit for what she has done when the time comes to 
finish. 

Our college lad made the three credits he lacked by home 
reading this summer, but it was in history and not a religious 
course, as I had hoped. He wrote: ‘All set with work at the 
restaurant for two meals each day and work at the library that 
will pay room rent. As to clothes—what the h—! Think what 
Gandhi has done for his country without pants!’ His sister 


Perhaps they | 
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sent him her second pay check. He has plenty of clothing now. 

The factory where my husband has worked for thirteen 
years sent us our usual supply of coal to be paid for as we can 
and when we can. Last year this plant paid out fifteen hundred 
dollars each month for food, for employees for whom they had 
no work. This year they have had to cut the force more. No 
doubt their problems are heavy, too. 

It is hard not to be able to help others who are needy. In 
the meantime we have time for reading and play for the first 
time since childhood. We try to be patient while we wait to see 
what the outcome will be. It is beautiful to see that most people 
are trying to bear each other’s burdens. 

* * * 


MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 
E. M. Raynale 


All Souls Church was host and Grand Rapids, the beautiful 
city of western Michigan, the scene of the eighty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Universalist Convention of Michigan on Oct. 4, 
5 and 6. 

The opening service Sunday evening was conducted by the 
Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, the president of the Convention, 
who extended cordial greetings to all. After an organ prelude 
and music by the vested choir, the Convention was formally 
declared open. 

The high lights of the evening were the addresses of the 
Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., of Detroit, and Dr. Albert P. Van 
Duzen, of New York City. 

Dr. Adams’ subject was “A Man’s Right to a Job.” His 
experience during the past few years as chairman of Mayor 
Murphy’s unemployment committee enabled him to handle the 
subject in a masterful way. He said: “The right to work is the 
inalienable right to live. Our social order is increasingly deny- 
ing that right to millions. That denial is rapidly demoralizing 
not only those who are out of work but those who are working. 


- Something drastic must be done if civilization is to be saved. 


The responsibility for doing it lies on you and me, the members 
of the middle class now being ground between the two millstones 
of great riches and great poverty. The psychological effect of 
enforced idleness spells complete demoralization for the unem- 
ployed worker. It breaks down a corner-stone in human charac- 


- ter, the feeling of counting for something, amounting to some- 


thing in the world. Unemployment insurance, old age pen- 
sions, stablization of employment by industry, are some of the 
remedies if the world is to become a brotherhood instead of an 
arena of unbridled individualism.” 

Dr. Van Duzen, whose subject was ‘‘The Morality of Birth 
Control,” said: “Birth control is the effort to universalize the 
process of rationally controlling human reproduction. It means 
increasing certain types if they are socially desirable and decreas- 
ing those which are socially undesirable. Health and marital 
happiness are conserved by birth control. Birth control now 
numbers important civic and religious leaders on its side.” 

The benediction by Mr. Reamon closed the Sunday evening 
service. 

Monday was devoted largely to the business meeting, at 
which reports from the various churches were given. These 
were of an optimistic nature and showed real active and construct- 
ive religious work going on in every church. 

The roll call showed that a quorum was present and that 
every parish was represented. 

The report of the Executive Board given by the president 
showed activity and constructive work the past year. 

Mr. A. W. Birdsall, the treasurer, reported that the total 
assets of the Convention were $24,988.33, income for the year 
$1,494.38 and expenses $1,192.83, leaving a balance on hand Oct. 
1 of $301.54. 

The occasional sermon, preached by the Rev. J. W. Hail- 
wood, addresses by the Rev. C. H. Emmons, the Rev. W. H. 
Gyson and Mrs. Myrtle Koon Cherryman, in a period of medita- 
tion, were inspiring features of the day. 

The beautiful and impressive communion service was con- 


ducted by the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon. 
Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund was $40. 

Important and interesting features of the Convention were 
the sessions of the Woman’s Universalist Missionary Associa- 
tion conducted by its president, Mrs. A. W. Birdsall. 

The address of Mr. Harold S. Chambers, secretary of the 
Council of Religious Education at the Sunday School Round 
Table, was wonderfully instructive and entertaining. 

The climax of the day and the Convention was the fellow- 
ship dinner and banquet in the evening, presided over by Mr. 
R. J. DeVries as toastmaster, at which oratory, wit, pathos 
and humor ruled supreme. 

An interesting reswme or history of the Grand Rapids church 
was given by Mr. A. E. Brooks, trustee of the church since its 
establishment. 

Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, pastor of the Joliet, Ill., church 
in his fascinating address said: “The present system of capital- 
ism can be harnessed and made to work for us if we can take 
it from the gamblers who have been operating upon a principle 
of something for nothing. There is communism in Russia and 
dictatorship in Italy, but we still hold to the belief that this 
country is composed of intelligent individuals who are still able 
to think and to organize industry so that it can work for the 
greatest good of the masses of the people. The cosmic law of 
retribution is at work all over the world, and men are thinking 
as they have never thought before in an attempt to bring order 
out of chaos and to put into the world the forces of universal 
brotherhood of man.” 

Speaking of the relationship of the American and Japanese 
people, Dr. H. M. Cary said that it was much cheaper and more 
worthy to deal frankly and understandingly with these people 
than to build battleships or to supply their militaristic factions 
with munitions. 

The following were elected officers for the ensuing year: 
President, the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Lansing; vice-presi- 
dent, the Rev. James W. Hailwood, Grand Rapids; secretary, 
E. M. Raynale, Highland Park; treasurer, A. W. Birdsall, De- 
troit; trustees, Frank Aldrich, Concord, Mrs. Dora Bernstein, 
Liberty, Mrs. A. W. Birdsall and the Rev. Helen F. Adams, 
Detroit. 


The offering for the 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS MEET 


Upon the call of Oscar F. Vogt, editor of the Hoosier Uni- 
versalist, published in Indianapolis, Indiana, eighteen represen- 
tatives of Universalist papers met at the Hotel Statler, Oct. 22, 
1931, at 10 p. m. 

An animated discussion took place behind closed doors of 
the problems of religious journalism, both editorial and busi- 
ness. 

Plans were made for an exchange of information through the 
Boston Headquarters of the denomination. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of the Christian Leader, 
spoke of ways in which the state journals can help the main 
denominational organ, and of ways in which he might be of help 
to the men editing the state journals. 

Those connected with papers present at the meeting were: 
Oscar F. Vogt, editor of the Hoosier Universalist, Indianapolis, 
Ind. The Rey. W. O. Bodell, Kinston, N. C., assistant editor 
Tar Heel Universalist. The Rev. Stanley Manning, Augusta, 
Me.,, editor Universalist Banner. The Rev. O. E. Bryant, Clin- 
ton, N. C., manager Tar Heel Universalist. Dr. F. B. Bishop, 
Clinton, N. C., editor Tar Heel Universalist. The Rev. Gustave 
H. Leining, Melrose, Mass., editor of Teamwork. The Rev. Carl 
H. Olson, Kent, Ohio, former editor of Onward, chairman Pub- 
licity Committee Ohio State Convention, associate editor of 
Teamwork. The Rev. Harold H. Niles, Denver, Col., editor 
Denver Universalist. Dr. W. H. Macpherson, Joliet, Illinois, 
editor Universalist Messenger of the Illinois State Convention, 
also editor Joliet Universalist. The Rev. George A. Gay, editor 
Pennsylvania Universalist. Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor 
the Christian Leader, Boston, Mass. The Rev. Emerson Hugh 


Lalone, editorial assistant of the Christian Leader. Dr. Fred C. 
Leining, Syracuse, N. Y., editor Hmpire State U niversalist. 
Others present were Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superin- 
tendent, the Rev. Charles H. Emmons, Dr. H. M. Cary, the Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton, Mr. Laurence Shorey. The Rev. Stanley 
Stall, of the Ohio Universalist, Columbus, Ohio, is a member of 
the group, but was unable to attend the meeting. 
ok * * 
LITANY OF PRAISE FOR THE OPEN RCAD 
Robert Grenville Armstrong 


Let us praise God for the open road. 

Glory be to Thee, O Lord our God. 

For the broad highway that binds city to city, making swift and 
easy the intercourse of man with man, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 

For the scenic highway winding along the ocean’s shore, fol- 
lowing the river’s bank, climbing a mountain pass, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 

For the friendly, hospitable road through the sunlit, sleepy 
country-side, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 

For the inviting, mysterious road beckoning into dreamy vistas 
of deep woods. 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 

For the rutted woodlot road under arching trees, through sweet- 
scented ferns, midst fruited bushes on either side, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 

For the narrow lane beside the murmuring brook flowing between 
banks of purple iris, 

We praise Thee, O Lord. 

O Thou who art the Way, the Truth, and the Life, accept 
our praise for the open road. Guide Thou our lives in the way 
that leadeth unto life everlasting. When the road is steep 
may we be gladdened by vistas of a promised land. When the 
way is hot may we find a well-spring to refresh the soul. When 
we grow weary may we find a shelter from the heat where Thy 
coolness and Thy balm may minister to us. Even when we walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death may we fear no evil 
because Thou art with us. Help us ever to follow Thee and to 
have no fear. Amen. 

* * * 
GEORGE FISHER MORTON 


A despatch from Falmouth, Mass., to the Boston Herald, 
under date of Nov. 8, said: : 

“The Rev. George Fisher Morton, pastor of the Universalist 
church at Jacksonville, Vt., dropped dead to-day in the home 
of his cousin, Mrs. Edwin B. Albertin, here. On leave of ab- 
sence from his church because of his physical condition, he came 
to visit Mrs. Albertin a week ago. He was about fifty-five years 
of age and was a graduate of Tufts College and of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. He leaves two sisters, Mrs. Harry Fair- 
field of Wollaston and Miss Lucy Morton of Boston.” 

Mr. Morton was born October 4, 1874, at New Bedford, 
Mass., the son of James A. Morton and Mary L. (Fisher) Mor- 
ton. He never married. 

Tufts gave him the degree of B. S. in 1899, M.S. in 1900, and 
S. T. B. in 1910. He was ordained to the Universalist ministry 
June 12, 1910. He had served churches as follows: East and 
North Montpelier, Vt., 1910-1911; Chester, Vt., 1912-1914; Spen- 
cer, Mass., 1915-1918; Brooklyn and Kingsley, Pa., 1920-1923; 
district superintendent in Pennsylvania 1912-1922; Morrisville, 
Vt., 1923-1925; Jacksonville, Vt., 1925 until his death. 

The Rev. Charles H. Emmons, who knew him at Somerville, 
Mass., said of him: ‘He was a humble-spirited, sweet-spirited, 
man, a student, a poet, a musician, a true pastor greatly 
beloved.” 

Dr. Etz, who knew him in Hartford, said: “A most sincere, 
earnest man. Through his knowledge of music he did great work 
in some of his parishes, especially at Morrisville. He organized 
an orchestra and played the ’cello admirably. [He was a fine 
fellow.” 


Many of his poems have been published, some of them ap- 
pearing in the Leader. 

Funeral services were held at the Crematory chapel at Mt. 
Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, at 2 p. m., Nov. 5, and were 
conducted by the Rev. Charles P. Hall, minister of the Third 
Universalist Church, West Somerville. Clergymen present were: 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent, of Boston, the Rev. 
William Couden of Providence, R. I., the Rev. Stanley G. Spear 
of Beverly, Mass., and the Rev. Charles H. Emmons of Eoston. 

Many friends were present from the Third Universalist 
Church, West Somerville, with which Mr. Morton was affiliated, 
and in which he was for many years a deacon. Mr. Hall read, as 
a principal feature of the service, the following poem written by 
Mr. Morton: 

- Pathways of Light 
J left the moonlit land behind 
To sail on the silvered sea, 
Borne by a fair and balmy wind 
That blew from a marshy lea. 
And a shimmering path lay straight before 
To the meeting of mere and sky, 
And on to.a night-enveloped shore 
Where I should debark by and by. 


In the channel of light I guided my bark 
Toward the strand I could not discern, 
While the rearward waters were drear and dark 
With no radiant lane for return. 
So I kept my course in the shining way 
Till the harbor lights appeared 
Of a sheltered haven across the bay, 
Whither in trust I had steered. 


So, too, we embark on the journey of time 
From the port where we waken to birth, 
Bound for an unseen land and clime 
Beyond the horizon of earth. 
But across that dim uncharted deep 
Glows a thoroughfare bright with the faith 
That they who precede with love still keep 
And draw us despite their death. 


And ever ahead with gleam and glint, 
Straightaway stretches our track: 
The while astern there is never a hint 
Of the road for traveling back. 
So on we glide until we complete 
The voyage we here have begun, 
And heavenly beacons flash forth to greet 
Our gaze when life’s journey is done. 
* * * 


EVANESCENCE 


We stood in stillness deep as trance, but yet how gay we were! 

Beauty the fiery plaything ran through the sun-gilded air. 

From dazzling cloud to dazzling cloud it climbed. Then from 
that height 

Unto your feet it sped adown long cataracts of light. 

It flickered mid the daffodils, and danced their gentle dance; 

Then rose up slenderly in air. It was as stillas trance. 

It entered in, that magic thing into your being flowed; 

Through lips and eyes and fluttered hair its precious substance 
glowed; 

Its fairy candles burned on brow and ivory slender limb, 

Lights that the spirit only sees and to all else are dim. 

It was so nigh I broke the trance to clutch that radiant thing; 

But it was gone, fleeter than bird upon a homing wing. 

Where is its home? Could you and I whene’er the light appears 

Cry at the wonder “I am That,” as did the Indian seers? 

How can we stay it? By what art? However swift desire— 

It’s gone. Its precious substance is unclutchable as fire. 

O.L.S., in Irish Statesman. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A GRACIOUS WORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, has just published the following statement in the 
Christian Register: 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: 

I take pleasure in accepting your invitation to 
comment upon the votes, identical in purpose, passed 
by our last Annual Meeting and a week ago by the 
General Convention of the Universalist Churches meet- 
ingin Buffalo. In my judgment we should at this time 
avoid all attempts at definition, and yet we should fully 
appraise the far-reaching significance of the action of 
our two denominational bodies. 

The two commissions have not yet been appointed. 
It is not known when they can meet. Whatever recom- 
mendations they may later make should not now be pre- 
judged. The members of both commissions will ap- 
proach these important matters with open minds, and 
with reverence for the two great liberal traditions and 
all their achievements. When the commissions make 
their report, it can not be doubted that the two fellow- 
ships will give their recommendations every consid- 
eration. Until then, no recommendations are before us. 
Meanwhile, the appointment of the two commissions 
will be a matter of very deep satisfaction to our Uni- 
tarian fellowship, and we hope also to the brethren of 
the. Universalist fellowship, for it is an expression of 
confidence and good-will, even of affection, between like- 
minded reverent liberals, and these interdenominational 
approaches can not fail to promote good-will and deeper 
devotion to the whole cause of liberal religion. If we 
may not define, we gladly appraise. Our Universalist 
friends have made us a very generous gift of confidence 
and friendship. 

Louis C. Cornish. 


Here is a true and noble expression of the spirit of true 


| liberalism. We are sure Universalists will respond with equal 
“confidence and friendship.” 


Those who heard Dr. Cornish at the Boston Ministers’ 


_ Meeting the other day were even more deeply moved by his spirit 
than by his words. 


President Milburn spoke for all present when he said, “I 
think this great address has left us in no mood for discussion. 
I shall be glad to entertain a motion to adjourn.” The motion 
was immediately made and passed unanimously. 


ISA 
x * 
HELPING THE UNEMPLOYED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
The brilliant autumn days are swiftly passing. It is high 


time that churches began to plan for the cold days when many who 


. are out of work or who work only two or three days a week will 


have unwelcome leisure. Cold and idleness mean illness, de- 
pressed spirits and ambition, and possible crime. Why can 
not every village open at least one church vestry and every city 
have at least a dozen or more church vestries open at small ex- 
pense, and welcome there the unemployed and provide agreeable 
use of their leisure! A dozen parishioners in each church might 
pledge each a half day’s service a week to supervise matters and 
see that yesterday’s newspapers, last week’s Saturday Evening 
Post and other weeklies and last month’s magazines are provided 
by parishioners. 

A little planning could result in the loan of backgammon 
boards and other implements for games. Chorus singing could 
be a part of each day’s enjoyment. It need not be of hymns, but 
of merry tunes and folksongs. Some of the educated unem- 


ployed could doubtless contribute stories and start debates on 
labor and capital, militarism, finance and other topics of vital 
interest. If there were as many as seventy-five or a hundred 
many speakers could be secured to give their services to instruct 
their audience in current events, or anything that throws light 
on world affairs, our relation to foreign people and the issues 
before Congress and in the industrial world. The unemployed 
may include women who could contribute much to the enter- 
tainment and enjoyment of the folk who share a common an- 
xiety and bewilderment as to the economic situation. Possibly 
some one could supply a radio or phonograph. 

If the church, which at present is so far from reaching the 
workingman in its Sunday services, can now hold out a friendly 
hand, even if it can not supply jobs, and thus help the mental 
suffering of the unemployed, it may win a respect and support 
from a section of our population that rarely enters its doors at 
present. For the married men who have two or three days’ leisure 
every week effort might be made to let them relieve their wives 
of care of children and housework and work be secured for the 
wives in part time service in families that can not afford a maid, 
but can supply food and reasonable wage. No husband who 
loves his family should shrink from sometime doing the house- 
hold work usually done by women. He might be glad to get 
better acquainted with his children and his wife’s problems and 
get a useful education in household matters. 

Team-play, co-operation and good fellowship are the key- 
words to-day, whether dealing with individuals, civic problems 
or world affairs. 

Lucia Ames Mead. 


Brookline, Mass. 
* * 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The article by Dr. C. Ellwood Nash in your issue of Oct. 3 
is joyous reading. The author has polished off the modern su- 
percritics, scientific and otherwise, in spectacular style. He 
seems to have established the ultimate foundations of your 
faith as an impregnable position, and he has done it in his own 
inimitable way. 

Now what? In the vernacular of the open road, “‘Where 
do we go from here?” 

Frankly, I like you people, ye Editor and Dr. Nash. But 
I want to know more about your ideals and your constructive 
purposing. The universe is on the move—going somewhere. 
Whither Universalism? 

Dr. Nash is, I am sure, a fearless scout. No doubt he has 
been skirting the future in many a keen adventure and has 
blazed new trails into the Unknown. Will he not show us? 
There appears to be much uncertainty as to the next move. Let 
Dr. Nash point out his way to us. 

Ald {a 32° 

Vancouver, B. C. 

* * 


AGAINST CAPITALISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I got behind in my reading during the hot weather, so now I 
must try and catch up with it. I read the new Leaders as they 
come, then the old ones. To-night I picked up one of July 11. 
In that I ran across a piece on the Russian Experiment which is 
very good till you come to the last of it, where it says: “We do 
not want communism. We do want light.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, have we not proof enough that capitalism 
is a miserable failure in a land of plenty for all, where they throw 
fruit in the ocean and destroy crops at the same time the people 
have not enough to eat, no work? 

I say away with capitalism and all its belongings, for that’s 
just what brought on this last war. They loaned millions of dollars 
to the allies. Then they were afraid they’d lose it all, for tke 
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Germans had them whipped. So they had to get in the war to 
save their money. It was that and nothing else. 

So now, Mr. Editor, please give us more of the Russian 
Experiment if you can, for it is very interesting to me. Our 
daily papers will never give it to us. 

Another thing which I enjoy is your Cruising articles in the 
Leader, also nature walks all about birds and their singing. 

I am an old man seventy-four years old, but I work every- 
where I have work, and am never too old to learn. 

Charles C. Leining. 

Meriden, Conn. 

* * 


TRIBUTE TO WALLACE ROSE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I heard Wallace Rose preach once this past summer——on 
Pacifism. He was forthright, unequivocal, trenchant, but the 
temper was truly gracious. Uncompromising in his pacifism, 
rational in his treatment, quite passionate in his attitude, but 
no “cussing out’’ of the militarists—only exposure of the irra- 
tionality of militarism. It was upon this evidence that I awarded 
him a certificate of guts and grace. 

I have heard Rose but once before—three or four years ago— 
and didn’t like him then. Perhaps the surprise at what he pro- 
duced when IJ heard him this summer generated an appreciation 
beyond his real merits, but I think not. He is likely to be a 
growing force. 

S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 


x Ox 


MY STATEMENT OF UNIVERSALIST BELIEF 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Recognizing the obligation which rests upon every man to 
do his own thinking and to reach his own conclusions concerning 
matters of religious belief, I offer the following statement as 
embodying the ideas and ideals commonly taught by the Uni- 
versalist Church: 

1. We believe that all men are seeking that which will 
give unity and meaning to the complex and bewildering ex- 
periences of life. 

2. We believe that to the extent which a man has attained 
such an attitude of unity and harmony, as expressed in his 
thoughts and words and deeds, that man is religious. 

3. We believe that all men of whatever race, nationality, 
or previous experiences possess undiscovered possibilities for 
personal development and for social usefulness. 

4. We believe that it is our duty to refrain from hatred, 
war, and selfish privilege, to practise fellowship, peace and love, 
and to reorder our social institutions in the interests of justice 
and righteousness for all. 

5. We believe that the universe which is our home is re- 
sponsive to our aspirations and our strivings towards character, 
towards brotherhood, towards religious understanding, towards 
communion with God. 

Elmo A. Robinson. 

Menlo Park, California. 


* * 


ENDURING JOYS IN NATURE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I take some of your time to tell you how much I en- 
joyed your recent article on the naming of Mother Nature’s 
children? 

In high school I got interested in botany, and my interest 
has grown year by year. When my children grew big enough to 
notice we spent much time in the woods and fields, and to help 
them J learned to name and know many of the insects, moths, 
butterflies, toads, turtles, snakes, ete. Now I would give up any 
line of education I love rather than lose this ability to recognize 
at least our commonest birds, flowers and wood folk. 

I should like to show you some of the things which Chenango 
County can offer which I doubt if Schoharie has. 


Have you the walking fern or the little maiden-hair spleen- 
wort? This is the daintiest litte thing of all. 

You are doing a great work in opening people’s eyes to their 
little wild neighbors. I believe there are few things that will 
give as much satisfaction as this acquaintance. 

Vale Jol Ih 

Bainbridge, N. Y. 


* * 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

President Hoover’s recent announcement that independ- 
ence of the Philippine Islands at the present time would be inim- 
ical to the welfare of the inhabitants is sound judgment. 

Political freedom of the sort proposed by certain members of 
Congress as spokesmen for agricultural interests would in a few 
years remove the free trade advantage upon which the economic 
pattern of the islands is based. Over two-thirds of Philippine 
commerce is with the United States. Filipino leaders frankly 
admit that the islands would suffer greatly if their largest foreign 
market was lost. 

Despite the sovereign authority of the United States over 
the islands the Filipinos enjoy a very large measure of self-rule. 
They certainly can not claim to be a downtrodden and oppressed 
people. Their individual welfare is now carefully guarded by 
the restraining hand of Uncle Sam through the veto power of the 
Governor-General; for it seems that the native government is 
in the hands of a strongly entrenched oligarchy. 

The business of the islands is now largely conducted by 
Chinese. The average Filipino stands to gain nothing and lose 
much if the next Congress decides to let the islands shift for them- 
selves. 

Robert F. Needham. 

Arlington, Mass. 


* * 


THE NAME ON THE COVER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I don’t know how others may feel about it, but I was sure 
enough giad to see the name Universalist on the front cover of 
the Leader. 

George C. Boorn. 

Brooklyn, Pa. 

* * 
THANKS MR. COLCORD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thanks to Elmer D. Colcord for proving my point more | 
clearly than I was able to do it. 

He convincingly establishes the “Inability of any one to | 
say exactly what Universalism is.’’ I have therefore called upon 
the denomination to quit trying to tell the world that Universal- 
ism is a certain Five Points, which Mr. Colcord so forcibly tells 
us it is not. | 

Sheldon Shepard. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


* * 


A BOOK BY GULICK AND VAN KIRK 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I call the attention of ministers and all interested in the 
matter of World Peace to a booklet just issued by Dr. Sidney L. 
Gulick and Walter W. Van Kirk, under the imprint of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. They present a large amount of 
material under the heading “Churches and the World Disarma- 
ment Conference.’”’ The material is co arranged that it ean be 
used by study classes and by any other groups who desire to know 
the background of this important problem and the steps that 
should be taken to make the coming conference effective. The 
price is twenty-five cents per copy, ten copies for $1.50, and it 
may be procured from the offices of the Federal Council, 105 East 
22d Street, New York. 


H. E. Benton. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
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Paths to the Presence of God 


By Albert W. Palmer. 
$1.00.) 


Sometimes it is good for a man to read 
a book for whose mood and content he has 
little liking. At the very least, irritation 
at the author’s prejudices may cause him 
to examine his own, or contact with an 
alien mood induce one more congenial. 
No doubt many will find in Dr. Palmer’s 
book, ‘“‘Paths to the Presence of God,” 
sustenance for the spirit and a confirma- 
tion of their own religious sentiments. 
His frequent quotations from poetry, his 
anecdotes, his similes, his fine writing, 
may for many reveal a new horizon or 
initiate a meditation. And Dr. Palmer’s 
concealed apologetic for a vague Protestant 
piety will doubtless fit the mental pat- 
terns of many of his readers. But there 
are others, particularly young men and 
women, who will relish this book chiefly 
for its curiously Victorian flavor. Noth- 
ing is so completely demode as a recent 
style. The Modernist of twenty years 
ago has the air of the gay nineties. Dr. 
Palmer seems to belong to that optimistic, 
kindly, charming school of religious 
thought which seemed so modern in the 
years just before the war. Echoes of 
Browning, Tennyson, William Watson, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Stevenson—he quotes 
them all—are to be heard on every page. 
Surely Dr. Palmer belongs to the late 
Victorians, showing alike their weakness 
and their strength. The God upon 
whom he turns his back is not “the un- 
questioned and officially established God 
of the Middle Ages’’ (was there any such?), 
but the God of Protestant fundamentalism 
and American revivalists; and the God 
whose presence he seeks is not the God of 
Whitehead or Haldane or Thomas Aquinas, 
but the God of ‘In Memoriam’ and 
Emerson’s Essays. Indeed, Dr. Palmer’s 
book seems to be addressed to those be- 
lated warriors who still nurse wounds re- 
ceived in the conflict between Victorian 
Science and Victorian Religion. To ease 
their hurt he brings the balm of senti- 
ment—even of sentimentality. To me 
the most unsatisfactory chapter in the 
book was the last, ‘“The Path to the Pres- 
ence of God—through Jesus.” Here the 
old-fashioned Liberal Protestant senti- 
mentality rose to the surface. “Years 
ago,” Dr. Palmer writes (p. 78), “a the- 
ological student in the Pacific School of 
Religion made this telling contribution to 
my thought of Jesus. He said in effect 
that the saving power of Jesus was like 
the influence of a mother.” Any the- 
ological student who ventured on such a 
contribution to thought to-day would be 
in danger of receiving on his head the 
ee a 

Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from tbe Universalist Pul lishing House. 
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handiest and heaviest volume of Dr. 
Freud. To those who most need what 
Dr. Palmer sought to do, his book will be 
profoundly disappointing, because it whol- 
ly lacks that skeleton of systematic firm 
thought without which the living body of 
religion can not survive. In the quest for 
God every age must seek Him, not only 
with the heart and with the will, but with 
the mind. There is in Dr. Palmer’s book 
much wistfulness of desire, much moral 
sincerity, but unfortunately too little 
straight thinking. Every path to God 
which he proposes is beautifully depicted, 
but are they in good enough repair to bear 
the traffic? 
fhe 18h 


* * 


Bishop Slattery 
Charles Lewis Slattery. By Howard 

Chandler Robbins. (Harpers. $2.50.) 

Not only members of his own commun- 
ion but all who knew Bishop Slattery will 
welcome this sympathetic biography by 
Professor Robbins, a close friend and col- 
league of the Bishop. No one could meet 
Dr. Slattery without appreciating his 
kindliness, his humility, and his eagerness 
in the service of God. His geniality and 
breadth were compatible with an unshaken 
confidence in the superiority of the faith 
he professed, but they endeared him to 
many whose affiliations were very dif- 
ferent from his own. The writer, who 
had a long conversation with him very 
shortly before his untimely death, vividly 
remembers the impression made upon 
him by the Bishop’s generosity towards 
men of a different view-point even while 
he was most ardently describing the satis- 
factions his own church brought him. 

Bishop Slattery’s career was in no way 
sensational, but he was given great re- 
sponsibilities and met them all in a spirit 
of devotion and without sparing himself. 
As chairman of the Church Congress, and 
even more as chairman of the commission 
to which was entrusted the revision and 
enrichment of the Book of Common Prayer, 
he made contributions to the life of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church which will 
long perpetuate his spirit. 

Dr. Robbins tells us in this story of 
Slattery’s life just what we want to know, 
tells it understandingly and interestingly, 
and without any feeling that he must 
preserve his friend’s episcopal dignity. 
The resulting impression on the reader, 
that Charles L. Slattery could not have 
been anything but an Episcopal clergy- 
man and could not have moved in any di- 
rection save towards the eminent position 
he finally occupied, is not an indication of 
uncritical writing; it conveys the feeling 
one had about Bishop Slattery, who so 
perfectly fitted his office. 

The bookplate designed by the Bishop, 
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reproduced among the many fine illus- 
trations in the book, tells us a good deal 
about himself. One side of a well-stocked 
library is shown, and from this a door 
opens on to a long garden walk which 
leads to a church hidden among trees, 
beyond which are inviting mountains. 
The inscription tells as much: “This is 
the Book of Charles Lewis Slattery, a 
happy Parson.” 

A fragrant memory to his friends, an 
abiding influence in his church, Charles 
Lewis Slattery is fittingly commemorated 
in the loving tribute of his friend. 


H. EH. B.S. 
* * 
The Church in the Modern World 
By G. Stanley Russell. (R. R. Smith. 
$2.00.) 


An able discussion from the standpoint 
of Liberal Crthodoxy of the relationship 
of the church to modern problems. The 
author is a minister of the United Church 
of Canada, and realizes that the two great 
tasks of the present century are the secur- 
ing of a unified world and of a church that 
is unified and efficient. He interprets 
the gospel in the terms of social problems 
and of the historical criticism of the Bible. 
He sees in the League of Nations the 
ideal of the Kingdom of God as truly as 
he sees it in the church. He takes advance 
ground toward racial equality and for a 
richer order of worship. The book abounds 
with homiletic suggestions. One who is 
friendly, as is the present reviewer, toward 
a more rational spelling will wonder why, 
in a book published in New York, we have 
to have the English spelling with its num- 
erous superfluous letters. The book is 
well worth reading by any minister or 
thoughtful lay person. 

It is interesting to find in this, as in other 
recent books, a frank recognition that, as 
the author says, the scientific teaching of 
birth control has become one of the vital 
necessities of civilization. 

K.C. MacArthur. 

Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 

* * 


Missions Matching the Hour 


By Stephen J. Corey. 
50 cents.) 


The author, who is president of the 
United Christian Missionary Society of 
the Disciples of Christ, maintains unim- 
paired the traditional evangelical zeal for 
the foreign missionary enterprise. But he 
is well aware of modern criticism of the 
undertaking and of the challenge of secu- 
larism, which tends to consolidate all 
believers in a spiritual interpretation of 
life and to make the modern foreign mis- 
sionary regard the teachers of the ethnic 
faiths not so much as adversaries but rather 
as allies in making a common front against 

(Continued on page 1469)” 
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OUR MISSIONARIES 


About this time each year we have 
numerous requests for the addresses of 
our workers, and in anticipation of these, 
we publish the list below: 

South 

Rev. Francis B. Bishop, D. D., Raleigh 
and Marigold Sts., Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Rev. Harry L. Canfield, 1020 W. Mar- 
ket St., Greensboro, N. C. 

Rev. Willard O. Bodell, Kinston, N. C. 

Rev. Ordell E. Bryant, Clinton, N. C. 

Rev. John T. Fitzgerald, Seven Springs, 


N. C. 
Rey. Hannah J. Powell, R. F. D. 2, 
Canton, N. C. 


Mrs. Florence Libby, R. F. D. 2, Can- 
ton, N. C. 

Japan 

Miss Georgene E. Bowen and Miss 
Ruth Downing, Blackmer Home, 50 Ta- 
kata, Oimatsu Cho, Koishikawa Ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Until we have a different address, Miss 
Hathaway will receive mail in care of 
Blackmer Home. 

Matsu Yoshioka, 115 Zoshigaya Cho, 
Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Mrs. Aya Namba Hara, care Blackmer 
Home. 

* * 
OFFICERS AND DEPARTMENT 
CHAIRMEN 


There was but one change in the Execu- 
tive Board of the W. N. M. A. this year, 
occasioned by the retirement of Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. McGlauflin. Mrs. McGlauflin 
has served us with loyalty and efficiency 
for many years, and it is with sincere regret 
that we accept her retirement from the 
Board. Rev. Hazel I. Kirk was re- 
elected to the presidency, Mrs. Walter R. 
Corlett and Mrs. Irving L. Walker are 
our first and second vice-presidents, and 
Mrs. John M. Foglesong is recording sec- 
retary. Mrs. Sarah W. Russell, 186 
Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y., is the new 
member on our Board, taking the place of 
Mrs. Mattie P. Schonland as correspond- 
ing secretary. Mrs. Schonland remains 
on the Board as a trustee, with Mrs. 
Leonard E. Thayer and Mrs. Milo G. Fol- 
som. Miss H. Eola Mayo is our Na- 
tional Clara Barton Guild secretary; Mrs. 
Persis C. Shedd treasurer, and Mrs. 
E. R. Sampson literature secretary. 

The Department Chairmen are as fol- 
lows: 

Finance, Friendly Letters and Mission- 
ary Boxes—Miss Mattie P. Schonland. 

Membership, Post Office Mission and 
Candidate—Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson. 

Clara Barton Birthplace—Mrs. Leonard 
E. Thayer. 

Japan—Mrs. Walter R. Corlett. 

Southern Work—Mrs. Irving L. Walker. 

Social Service—Mrs. John M. Foglesong. 


Church Building Loan—Mrs. Persis C. 


Shedd. 
Mission Study—Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, 
* * 


RUTH DOWNING’S BLOCKS 


It is the nature of a missionary to be ab- 
solutely unselfish. This spirit of forget- 
ting self is shown so clearly in Ruth 
Downing’s request that if any one here in 
America is planning to send her gifts of 
any sort for Christmas, she wishes the 
equivalent in money might be sent to our 
Association to apply toward the purchase 
of the much desired and really necessary 
Patty Hill blocks for the kindergarten 
work in Tokyo. As we have said to you 
before, these are not just ordinary blocks. 
They are real construction blocks, which 
are a necessity in any well equipped kin- 
dergarten. They cost $100. Through 
the thoughtful efforts of Mrs. Cary, $37 
was raised toward the blocks at the Buf- 
falo Convention, and we have some small 
contributions which came in previously. 
Our hope is that when Dr. and Mrs. Cary 
return to Japan they will be the proud 
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possessors of the Patty Hill blocks to be 
presented to Miss Ruth Downing upon 
their arrival in Tokyo. 

* * 


RED CROSS CONFERENCE 


The regional conference of the Worces- 
ter branch of the American Red Cross 
was held in Worcester on Wednesday,. 
October 14. Dr. Ernest L. Hunt, 
president of the Worcester branch, pre- 
sided. The morning session was opened 
by prayer by Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, presi- 
dent of the W. N. M. A. The speakers 
were Mrs. W, W. Weeden, field represent- 
ative American National Red Cross, on 
“Status of Red Cross in Regional Area,” 
Mr. Walter Davidson, assistant manager 
Eastern Area, whose subject was “Qut- 
look After Fifty Years,” and Mr. Doug- 
las Griesener, national director Roll Call, 
on “Fiftieth Anniversary Roll Call.” 

Throughout the morning session, all 
honor was paid to “Our Founder, Clara 
Barton,” by every speaker, and it was in- 
deed Clara Barton Day. 

During the afternoon a pilgrimage to 
the Birthplace was made by a large num- 
ber of those attending the Regional Meet- 
ing. The members of the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Committee acted as hostesses. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


A. MESSAGE 

If somewhere in our midst there is a 
thriving, up-and-coming Y. P. C. U., and 
if some one should seek out its secrets of 
steady, healthy, growth—this, I believe, 
would he its message: 

Our Y. P. C. U. is organized for a 
definitely religious, serviceable and educa- 
tional purpose. We know such an or- 
ganization offers splendid opportunities 
to develop character and leadership, and 
to encourage service to others. We 
realize that we have certain needs to 
achieve and we set out to accomplish our 
tasks by way of four very definite chan- 
nels: Instruction, Worship, Service and 
Recreation. 

We combine instruction and worship, 
and thus produce our devotional meetings. 
Qur instruction is derived through a care- 
fully prepared discussion, a brief lecture 
or sermon, a series of studies on some 
prevalent problem, or by dramatization. 
This instruction imparts information con- 
cerning Leadership Training, Life Work, 
Health Problems, Home and Social Re- 
lationships, the Church, the Bible, World 
Citizenship and Missionary Education. 

We are mighty proud of our worship 
Services because they are beautiful and 
reverent. They are built around the 
theme of the evening. They have a di- 
rect influence upon our emotions and help 
us to enter immediately into the spirit 
and meaning of our meetings. 

Our leaders are conscientious and give 


the best that they have. We dislike to 
send our unioners away from a meeting 
that has not arrived at some definite con- 
clusion as a result of the instruction given 
forth. Our deepest Satisfaction is to 
challenge our youth to actually perform 
some vital, helpful service rather than to: 
continue to merely discuss how they think 
the rest of the world should carry on its 
work. 

We are conscious that we can not truly 
function or ever hope to be a success until 
we become, to as great an extent as pos- 
sible, a “‘service station” for our unioners, 
our church, our community, our state and 
our country. There are so many little 
things we can do! There are SO many big 
things we can do! And each service that 
we unselfishly perform seems to give 
added strength and vitality to the life of 
our union. 

Recreation has an important place on 
our program. Without it we never could 
expect to get ahead. It is one of the roads 
to our success. We have found that the 
right kind of recreation contributes four 
very essential things to our youth: Physical 
Renewal, Mental Stimulus, Social Broad- 
ening and Spiritual Awakening (a new 
zest in living). Therefore we give careful 
thought and preparation to this part of 
our program. It is organized by depend- , 
able, interested leaders. 

This is our message and we give it to 
you to experiment with. 


D. M. 


| 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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AN INTRODUCTION 


We are introducing to our readers this week two church school superintend- 
ents—Mr. Dewitt Wright and Mr. Dubert Little. To both, the General Sunday 
School Association writes regularly. Through the year, at least ten or a dozen 
letters come to the office from Mr. Dewitt Wright. Some are written because 
help is needed in the matter of curriculum, or in solving a difficult problem. Some 
are encouraging reports of things accomplished—an especially helpful teachers’ 
conference held at his home, a fine piece of creative work on the part of a class of 
boys studying “Heroic Lives.’”’ Back from the office goes a word of commenda- 
tion, more suggestions, a helpful leaflet or two. The bond between the staff of 
the General Sunday School Association and the superintendent is strengthened, 
and the church school of which Mr. Dewitt Wright is in charge moves on to greater 
worth for itself and increasing usefulness to others. It is one of our going, grow- 
ing schools. 

What of Mr. Dubert Little? We have said that he receives communications 
from the General Sunday School Association just as Mr. Dewitt Wright does. 
Perhaps we should have said we asswme that he does, since our letters are never 
returned. From Mr. Dubert Little himself we hear nothing. Indirectly we 
have word that the church school of which he is superintendent is not going very 
well, that he has difficulty getting teachers, that Sunday attendance is falling 


* 


SOS 


digging you never did see! 


off month by month. 


ago. 


send him a marked copy every week. 
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RUTH DOWNING WRITES FROM 
JAPAN 


I wish you could have been along with 
me to-day. The Midori Kindergarten 
went on an “ensoku”’ or outing. After 
getting our family off and on two different 
cars, we at last landed in something which 
seemed a little bit like country. We 
walked to the field where we were to dig 
sweet potatoes, but of course in Japan we 
would not expect the field to be ready for 
us to dig! So, we hunted up the farmer 
lady, learned that as a result of the big 
festival the night before every one in the 
village had been out all night fighting fire, 
and therefore our field was not ready. 
After much talk and apology and many 
cups of tea, she took her trusty blade 
and cleared the field for us. Then such 


a lot of moles, except that our eyes were 
bright to spy the first sign of red desig- 
nating a potato! Hot and dirty, we 
washed up and waited for the potatoes 
to be evenly divided, then we produced our 
furoshiki and wrapped up our share. It 
took many wrappings and unwrappings 
to get them just right, but even the four 
year olds and younger knew just how to 
do it. 

Another walk took us to a lovely spruce 
grove where we sat down in groups to 
have a little talk and to eat our lunch. 


Now it happens that these two superintendents live in adjacent towns; 
they know each other well, in fact they were classmates in college some ten years 
And of course they hear reports of their respective church schools. 
strange thing about. it all is that Mr. Dubert Little can’t understand why his 
school isn’t going ahead as Mr. Dewitt Wright’s is. 
are going to try toshow him why on this page of the Leader. 


We resembled. 
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But the 


“ 
So for the next few weeks we * 

And we are going to * 

* 

*K 

Then another walk through “daikon” 


fields brought us to the station headed for 
home. 

How darling the children were skipping 
along—such tiny bits of humanity— 
and how sweet it was to have them run 
up to say something or catch my hand, 
then off again to new adventures. My 
heart sang with thanksgiving that they so 
accepted me as their friend. And when 
the tiniest girlie got so tired she could not 
drag her feet and mother’s arms were 
already full of sleepy baby brother, and 
she put up her arms to me, my joy knew 
no bounds. 

We got through all the day with nothing 
worse than one bumped nose, much to my 
relief. Next week the Iidamachi Kinder- 
garten goes, and I hope does as well. 

As I write, you people in America are 
arising to a new day, and are, I expect, 
making last preparations for Buffalo. My 
prayers and thoughts are with you all. 


WHAT IS A BOY? 

He is a person who is going to carry on 
what you have started. He is to sit right 
where you are sitting and attend to those 
things you think are so important when 
you are gone. You may adopt all the 
policies you please, but how they will be 
carried out depends upon him. Even if 
you make leagues and treaties, he will have 


to manage them. He is going to sit at 
your desk in the Senate, and occupy your 
place on the Supreme Eench. He will 
assume control of your cities, states and 
nations. He is going to move in and take 
over your prisons, churches, schools, uni- 
versities,and corporations. All your work 
is going to be judged and praised or con- 
demned by him. Your reputation and 
your future are in his hands. All your 
work is for him, and the fate of humanity 
is in his hands. So it might be as well to 


pay him some attention.—Denver Ki- 
wanian. 
k * 
WHAT MANY HAVE BEEN WAITING 
FOR 


Superintendents and teachers in our 
church schools have frequently expressed 
a desire for a course on the history of the 
Universalist Church. To meet this need 
Dr. Earle has prepared a series of ten 
lessons for pupils between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen years, which she calls 
“Beginnings of the Universalist Church.” 
By adding supplementary material it 
could easily be adapted for use with an 
older group. 

This course is being made available for 
our schools in mimeographed form, and 
will be ready for mailing by Nov. 16. 
The price per copy will be thirty cents, 
the cost of mimeographing. Next week 
we shall be able to announce what pictures 
may be secured for pupil’s note-book use 
with this course and also the price of these 
per envelope. 

* * 


ARE WE LOSING GOD? 


We have lost the God who is a magnified 
man, the God of the “‘Divine Comedy” 
sitting far in the empyrean, in unchanging 
solitude and state. 

We are losing—by the influence of the 
philosophic trend from a materialistic 
toward a spiritual interpretation—we are 
losing and we ought to lose, the God who is 
but a phantom personalization of a “stream 
of tendency,” an unconscious force cap- 
able by some miracle of producing intelli- 
gence and creative power and love. 

We can not lose the God who is with us— 
nay! in us, in all that is Truest and Holiest 
and Best; whose captaincy in the well- 
fought fight against all the hosts of evil 
we delight tofollow; who calls us ceaselessly 
to Righteousness, who strengthens us su- 
premely in our quest for Goodness. We 
can not lose that quickening inner spirit 
of our lives, named—though the names 
be forever inadequate to hold such an in- 
finitude of meaning—by the everlasting 
names, Light, Love, Life—Palfrey Per- 
kins. 

* OO 

“Your car will run as well toward church 

as away from it.” 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Chapin Home.— 
Fifty-eight years ago 
Mrs. E. H. Chapin, 
with a group of Uni- 
versalist women as- 
sociates, founded ‘‘Cha- 
pin Home for the Aged 
and Infirm,” and it 
was located for many 
years in Manhattan, moving to Jamaica, 
Long Island, about twenty years ago. 
Annually, on October 24, this event is 
celebrated at the Home as “Anniversary 
Day.” This year, as usual, there were 
tables for fancy and useful articles, cake, 
candy and mystery packages, and all were 
well patronized by those who came to en- 
joy the social hour, which is always a part 
of the affair, and to partake of the bounti- 
ful chicken dinner which was served. 
Mrs. Horace E. Fox, president of the board 
of trustees, and Miss Hattie Miller, vice- 
president, received the guests, and other 
members of the board served at the various 
tables. It is expected that a substantial 
sum will be realized for the current ex- 
penses of the Home. Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway conducted the first of the regu- 
lar services for the fall in the chapel on 
October 11. * * Prescott Neighborhood 
House.—The attendance at the school 
lunches is seventy-eight. The request of 
the public school authorities to accom- 
modate thirty more had to be denied. 
The Social Seekers held a Hard Times 
Dance on Nov. 7. A well attended meeting 
of the Prescott Neighborhood Association 
resulted in the planning of a large winter’s 
program. The Nursery School has been 
closed for lack of funds, and to the regret 
of the little ones, who now play in front 
of the building. * * Metropolitan Dis. 
trict) Yo.P. GC, Ur delegate to the 
State Convention at Watertown will be 
selected by the president. On Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 15, the first joint devo- 
tional will be held at All Souls. The dis- 
trict union will send a delegation to the 
Floral Park church dedication services on 
the 22d. The new Y. P. C. U. at Floral 
Park has been invited to join in the metro- 
politan fellowship. Rev. Cornelius Green- 
way will have the next business meeting 
of the executive board at his home. Big 
times ahead for this organization. * * 
Good Tidings.—Sunday, Oct. 25, was 
observed as Rally Sunday. Mrs. Ethel 
Freeman Nickelsen, for several years as- 
sistant at All Souls, conducted the ser- 
vice and preached the sermon. There 
waS a congregation of sixty-three. * * 
Washington Heights.—The great George 
Washington Bridge has monopolized every 
interest of the Heights. It is two miles 
from plaza to plaza, with a span two- 
thirds of a mile long. The Port of New 
York authority made Rev, C. J. Harris 


City Letter 


and twenty-five of his cadets and officers 
and church workers guests at the opening 
of the bridge. This was because of our 
efforts to have the bridge named for the 
Father of his Country. Mr. Harris took 
a group of cadets and officers to the comis- 
sion, where a meeting was held, and they 
were declared by the commission to have 
made the strongest impression of any 
group which had called. The minister 
lives in an apartment facing the Plaza, 
the church building is located on the 
avenue leading from the bridge, and one 
block from the Plaza. On Sunday, Oct. 
25, 59,000 cars and 30,000 people crossed 
the bridge, none stopping at the church. 
Special methods of advertising will be 
formulated to catch the eyes of those en- 
tering the Heights by passing the church. 
Our church plans to make an appeal to 
the cities across the river, and within the 
five cent fare section, for attendants. A 
quarterly church meeting and reunion was 
held in October, with good, enthusiastic 
attendance. In line with every church in 


the Heights we are studying methods for, 


getting people. A prominent church, 
seating 800, was found recently with an 
audience of six, not counting the minister 
and choir. The greatest church enter- 
prise here has failed for lack of two million 
and a half, but the minister works on in 
faith. Our church will entertain the minis- 
ters with churches above 125th St. in 
November. * * Divine Paternity.—The 
last Sunday in October Rev. Robert 
Cummins of Cincinnati was the preacher, 
having for his theme, “The Two Depres- 
sions.” On the last Friday in October the 
church held a meeting in the parish house. 
The theme for discussion was “The Work 
for the Winter.” * * Middletown.—Oc- 
tober has been a very busy and profitable 
month for this church. The young people 
have held a jitney supper and also enjoyed 
a social evening in the parish house. Mr. 
Thorburn attended both the State Con- 
vention at Herkimer and the General Con- 
vention at Buffalo. Mr. Richard H. Bird, 
the field worker for the Council of Religious 
Education, came to Middletown from the 
State Convention. Mr. Bird was here 
for four days and did some fine construc- 
tive work. Mr. Bird is a fraternity 
brother of Mr. Thorburn and it was a 
source of joy to the minister that he could 
come to Middletown. A meeting with 
the teachers and parents was held, and 
many constructive suggestions were made. 
On Sunday morning, Oct. 11, Mr. Bird 
participated in the morning service and 
installed the officers and teachers of the 
school. He also visited the unions, ad- 
dressing the junior union and leading the 
meeting of the senior union. On Oct. 18 
was observed the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
Christ Church. The Rev. Stanard Dow 


Butler, D. D., returned to preach the 
morning sermon. We had a capacity 
congregation. Dr. Butler’s sermon was 
exceptionally strong. The tribute ac- 
corded him revealed how he entered into 
the hearts of the people of Middletown 
during his fruitful and effective pastorate. 
Dr. Leining preached in the afternoon to 
a large group of people. Dr. Etz brought 
a vital message from the General Conven- 
tion. Rev. Forest P. Hunter of the local 
Baptist church extended the greetings of 
the Middletown churches. Mr. Hunter 
paid a very high tribute to Dr. Butler at 
this service. Letters of greeting were 
received from former pastors and minis- 
ters who had helped in the childhood days 
of the church. The Waalkil! Engine 
Company No. 6 of the Middletown Fire 
Department turned out in large numbers 
for their annual service at this church, 
Mr. Thorburn preaching on the topic, 
“Thou Art a Man.” The Fortnightly 
Auxiliary held a Hallowe’en Party which 
proved a joyous occasion. The every 
member canvass has proved successful; 
increases to date amount to almost $400. 
Mr. Thorburn will preach the occasional 
sermon at the union Thanksgiving service 
in St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church. 
* * Floral Park.—On Oct. 16 the Y. P. 
C. U. presented three one-act plays to a 
large audience. These plays were well 
given and our young people showed an 
unusual amount of talent and ability. 
The men have organized a men’s club. 
They are to have a bridge party Oct. 30. 
Our first annual meeting took place Oct. 
21. A tureen supper preceded the meet- 
ing. All the reports showed that the or- 
ganization was in good condition. The 
members of the Women’s League held their 
bazaar Nov. 5. On Sunday, Oct. 18, two 
beautiful silk flags—American and Chris- 
tian—were presented to our church by Mr. 
Louis Annin Ames of New York. We 
had a brief service of acceptance. We 
are all looking forward to Sunday, Nov. 
22, when our church is to be dedicated and 
our minister installed. We extend Ey 
cordial invitation to all our friends to 
unite with us in this service of joy and 
thanksgiving. * * Southold.—At the 
parish meeting Oct. 20 Rev. Harry Grady 
Kenney of Beaumont, Texas, was unani- 
mously elected to the pastorate of the 
Southold Universalist church, to succeed 
Rey. Abram Conklin, who retires after a 
continuous ministry of fifty-two years. 
‘Mr. Conklin’s first ministry was in South- 
old, where he served for three and one- 
half years. He has held important pas- 
torates at Reading, Pa., Brooklyn (Church 
of the Good Tidings), Bath, Maine, 
Fitchburg, Boston (Grove Hall) and Mon-’ 
son, Mass. In 1918 he returned to South- 
old and has served as its pastor for over 
thirteen years. It is needless for your 
correspondent to write that Abram Conk- 
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lin is one of the grand young old men of 
the Universalist Church. In a record of 
more than half a century Mr. Conklin has 
achieved the enviable position of always 
doing a constructive work, and winning 
the confidence and love of thousands of 
friends. A man of clear and progressive 
thought, of the brave old wisdom of sin- 
cerity and of the beautiful kindness of a 
sun-crowned Christian, Brother Conklin 
is an inspiring and enlisting example to 
every aspirant for enduring honor in the 
ministry. His name is exalted, and his 
life is a shining light to the pilgrims of 
to-day. The local paper paid this tribute 
to one of Nature’s noblemen and one of 
the noblest Universalist ministers, Rev. 
Abram Conklin: “It is next to impossible 
to portray anything of the feeling that the 
people of the parish hold for Mr. Conklin. 
Coming here as a young man, he very 
quickly won the love and the confidence 
of his people. Returning to live here 
after having filled the duties as pastor at 
some of the larger parishes of the denom- 
ination, he came back to friends already 
made. To them, to think of the church 
is to think of Mr. Conklin. He is pastor 
and friend to all, and although he will still 
be among them, there was many a misty 
eye at the thought of severing the conven- 
tional ties which had bound them and him 
through so many years. If any man has 
earned honorable retirement from active 
duties, it is Rev. Abram Conklin; and the 
wishes of his people are that the lightening 
of the load which he has been carrying 
may add years to a life which has been 
constantly consecrated to the service of his 
fellows and to a life which has portrayed, 
far beyond the power of mere words, the 
beauty of the Golden Rule which he 
taught.” The same paper, the Long 
Island Traveler, gives us this fuller in- 
formation regarding his successor, who 
has been unanimously chosen to the pas- 
torate of one of the most attractive country 
parishes in the country: “Mr. Kenney was 
educated for the Presbyterian ministry 
and served in that denomination for sey- 
eral years. His liberal views caused him 
to seek fellowship in the Congregational 
denomination, and he has since applied for 
fellowship in the Universalist Church, with 
which his views are in full accord. He re- 
ceived his training for the ministry in the 
Louisville Theological Seminary at Louis- 
ville, Ky. A letter from a former parish- 
ioner in Beaumont states that ‘Mr. Ken- 
ney is a well trained minister. I have 
never listened to better preaching. He 
is a safe and sane liberal, neither dogmatic 
nor intolerant. He wins friends among 
all classes. The longer you know him the 
better you like him.’ Mr. Kenney is a 
native of Georgia. He is about forty 
years of age. He is married and has two 
children. Since he has been in Southold 
he has already made many friends. He 
has not only pulpit ability of a high order, 
but he has also a genial personality and fine 


social qualities. He and his family will 
occupy the Universalist parsonage as soon 
as it can be made ready for their occupancy. 
The church is to be congratulated on 
securing so worthy a successor to Mr. 
Conklin.” * * All Souls.—The alert and 
aggressive minister, Rev. Cornelius Green- 
way, has achieved a high reputation for 
preparing beautiful and educational week- 
ly calendars. His Edison calendar was 
a gem. In three or four days more than 
twenty commendatory letters were re- 
ceived. Mrs. Edison and Mr. Charles 
Edison wrote especially appreciative let- 
ters. Mr. Francis Gell, who assisted 
Edison fifty-two years ago in making the 
first incandescent lamp, penned a special 
note of appreciation to Mr. Greenway. 
Congregations are noticeably larger than 
in any previous year of the present pas- 
torate; seven new scholars were added to 
the Sunday school in October and the Y. P. 
C. U. is constantly adding new members. 
The Imprasus Club—a a literary club— 
meets once a month before a log fire as 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Greenway in their 
beautiful home. The pastor reads from 
new books, prose or poetry. The first 
meeting was attended by twenty-three. 
At the November meeting Juanita Clivette, 
known as the “Sappho of Greenwich 
Village,’ author of several books of poetry, 
will give an original reading. Eleanor 
Spencer has founded a club that bears a 
name given it by Mr. Greenway, the 
Strained Muscles Club. It meets Mon- 
day nights in the social hall, and is such a 
suecess that it is attracting many people 
from other churches. Mr. Greenway is 
obliged to refuse many requests for his 
lecture upon Autograph-Photographs. He 
has recently spoken before the Women’s 
Club, the Dutch Reformed Synod, the 
Dutch Reformed Ministers’ Club, and at 
three public schools. The Lindbergh 
calendar, Noy. 8, pictured Colonel Lind- 
bergh in flying costume—a most striking 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing will appear 
in the Arlington Town Hall Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 15, at four o’clock, in one of 
her latest programs, given under the 
auspices of the Tomadachi Club, which 
she organized. 


Rey. C. Leslie Curtice of Hancock, 
N. H., has been chosen pastor at Chelsea, 
Mass. Mr. Curtice accepts and will 
preach his first sermon as pastor on Sun- 
day, Nov. 15. Mr. and Mrs. Curtice will 
live at 51 Fremont Avenue, in the same 
house with Mr. and Mrs. John Restall. 


Mrs. Beatrice M. Norris, director of 
young people’s activities in the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Rochester, N. Y., 
made a strong impression upon the dele- 
gates at both the New York State Con- 
vention and the General Convention. 


photograph of America’s popular flyer. 
Mr. Greenway’s theme on that Sunday 
was, “What’s Wrong with Our Young 
People?’ Four deans of four leading 
theological schools in America have re- 
quested calendars to be regularly sent for 
students’ use. In two years ending Oc- 
tober, 1931, there have appeared in the 
newspapers 603 notices of All Souls 
activities. This does not include maga- 
zine or special articles. Dr. Hall and Dr. 
Potterton were guests of Mr. Greenway, 
to and from the Herkimer meeting. Re- 
turning during the darkness of the night, 
through the Catskills, the motor car ran 
over and killed a fox. Some one may 
write the story of Three Ministers Hunt- 
ing in an Automobile. * * The Metro- 
politan Alliance held its November 
meeting at Mt. Vernon. Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters spoke upon “The Pioneers of Uni- 
versalism.” * * Our Father.—At the 
men’s club, Nov. 9, Rev. W. Glenn Rob- 
erts, minister of the Friends Meeting 
House, was the speaker, and his theme, 
“Disarmament.’’ The Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club on Nov. 11 had 
for its speaker Mrs. Esther Coster, who 
gave a talk upon “Business Assets of 
Personality.” Sunday, Nov. 1, Dr. and 
Mrs. Cary of Japan were with us. Dr. 
Cary’s address was replete with knowl- 
edge, inspiration and power. It made a 
profound impression upon a congregation 
that filled the meeting-house. New light 
was shed upon the ‘Japanese Question,” 
and a persuasive picture of our work in 
the empire was presented. His broad 
sympathy and intelligent benevolence 
gave charm and influence to his address. 
Mrs. Cary greeted the people with a heart 
message that was understood though part 
of it was voiced in the Japanese language. 
The service of music was very impres- 
sive. The annual missionary offering 
was received. It wasa memorable day. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


Mrs. Norris addressed Miss Andrews’ 
group conference at Buffalo and helped 
admirably in the informal debate. 


Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., Superin- 
tendent in Massachusetts, officiated at the 
funeral of Mrs. George Jaques, 80 Tyn- 
dale Street, Roslindale, on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 1. Mrs. Jaques was the sister 
of Mrs. C. C. Griffin and Mrs. Levi C. 
Wadleigh of Haverhill, and Mrs. Porter, 
Franklin Square House, Boston. 


In Massachusetts on Sunday, Nov. 8, 
the Superintendent arranged for preachers 
as follows: Mr. George H. Wood, Tufts 
College, South Acton; Rev. John Clarence 
Lee, D. D., Provincetown; Rev. Helene 
Ulrich, Gardner and Leominster; Rev. 
Clarence B. Etsler, Orange; Rev. Edward 
Ellis, New Bedford; Rev. Isabella Macduff, 
South Weymouth; Rev. John B. Reardon, 
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Quincy; Rev. Alfred S. Cole, Norwood; 
Rev. Howard D. Spoerl, Southbridge; 
Mr. Robert Lewis, Tufts College, Tyngs- 
boro; Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, North 
Weymouth, and Rev. Leroy W. Coons, 
Chelsea. 


A son, Kent Locke MacKinnon, was 
born on Oct. 27 to Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
MacKinnon of Wichita, Kansas. 


By the will of the late Mrs. Sarah L. 
Merrill of Amesbury, Mass., the Uni- 
versalist church in that town will receive 
the sum of $1,000. 


Rev. Samuel Gilbert Ayres, D. D., of 
Lewiston, Maine, has been called to the 
pastorate of the church at Norwood, Mass. 
He will probably begin his work there 
Dec. 1. 


Rev. Weston A. Cate of Auburn, Me., 
kept in the background at the Sunday 
morning service Nov. 1, while the laymen 
of his church ran the service. “Our men 
did themselves credit,” he writes, “and 166 
were present.” 


Rev. Clarence J. Cowing of Gloucester 
has been chosen as the preacher for the 
union Thanksgiving services of his city. 
He is also president of the Cape Ann Par- 
sons’ Club. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Secretary 
and Superintendent, and his assistant, 
Miss Esther Richardson, brought out the 
Convention reports, recommendations and 
resolutions in pamphlet form so that they 
were in the mails on Oct. 29. This was 
admirable work, but Dr. Etz gives all the 
credit to his office force and the printer. 


Rev. Robert Cummins of Cincinnati 
will preach over radio station WLW Sun- 
day, Nov. 29, at 9 a. m. Central Time, 
on “Can a Positive Religious Faith Live 
on Under the Present Scheme of Things?” 


Maine 

Rumford.—Rey. Benjamin H.Clark, pas- 
tor. The fall work has begun in a most 
encouraging way. We have just com- 
pleted the annual every member canvass, 
which was begun a month earlier than 
usual. In October, the men’s club sup- 
per and the parish meeting were combined, 
and at this time teams were chosen for 
the canvass, with Mrs. Sam Lowe captain 
of the w: men, and Mr. George McLean of 
the men, and it was agreed that the losing 
side was to give a dinner to the winners. 
(The ladies’ team won by several hundred 
points.) Rev. Stanley Manning was 
speaker on this occasion, and spoke of his 
recent “Good Will Tour.” During the 
summer the trustees secured a good used 
piano for the lower vestry; the church 
school had a kindergarten table made; 
the Ladies’ Aid has just made new cur- 
tains for the parlor; Mrs. Clark made cur- 
tains and other improvements for the rest 
room; and Miss Norma Gates has mended 
the hymn books and sorted and rearranged 


the church school literature. A Hallow- 
e’en party was given in the lower vestry 
for the junior and intermediate classes of 
the church school. The girls did the 
decorating, Mrs. Charles Howe and Mrs. 
Benjamin Clark had charge of the re- 
freshments, and Mrs. Ellen Leach Hall 
of the games. Six of our teachers at- 
tended the Maine Sunday School Con- 
vention, and the Mission Circle, almost 
100 per cent strong, planned to attend the 
Universalist State Convention, but the 
funeral of one of its most faithful members 
was held on that day. The annual rum- 
mage sale was held Nov. 6 and 7, and the 
church fair comes on Dec. 17. Plans are 
under way for a Christmas cantata under 
the direction of Mrs. Nina Israelson. Our 
greatest problem is the church school. 
We lost four of our last year’s teachers— 
one going away to college, two removing 
to other towns, and one prevented by 
business hours. We are really cramped 
for room in the primary department, as we 
have had a number of new pupils this fall. 
We have fourteen in the beginners’ class, 
and eight members have been received in 
the cradle roll in the past year. During 
the present pastorate, the church and 
parish has lost six very helpful members: 
Mr. Roscoe Swain, Mrs. Cora Brown, 
Mrs. Eudora Ames, Mr. Fred Thomas, 
Mrs. Ada Martin, Mr. George C. Russell, 
and Mrs. Catherine McKenzie. 


Massachusetts 


Boston, Redemption.—Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., pastor. Monday evening, 
Nov. 2, a group of thirty-eight business 
and professional women sat down to dinner 
in the community room of the church in 
response to invitations from the Miner 
Charitable Society. The society had long 
felt that there was a considerable group of 
such women in the parish who could not 
attend the daytime meetings of the women’s 
organization, and that they would wel- 
come an organization of their own. They 
were not disappointed, for the group voted 
to organize the Department of Business 
and Professional Women of the Miner 
Charitable Society, and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Director, Miss Dorothy 
Conklin; vice-director, Miss Bertha Wood; 
secretary, Miss Nellie Conner; treasurer, 
Miss Nellie Dagemann. The committee 
in charge of arrangements for the party 
included Miss Bertha Wood, Miss Nellie 
Conner, Mrs. Belle Weed Minor, Mrs. 
John Smith Lowe, and Miss Ethel M. 
Hughes. Mrs. John Leavitt had charge of 
the dinner. The tables were gay with 
Hallowe’en colors and decorations. Be- 
tween courses Miss Mary Walker of the 
Redemption choir led in singing old familiar 
songs, with Miss Carlotta Filmore at 
the piano. Miss Wood acted as chairman. 
Mrs. Lowe brought a welcome from the 
Miner Society, while Mrs. Cordelia Bart- 
lett responded for the guests. Miss Wood 
then asked each woman to stand, intro- 


duce herself and give her business or pro- 
fession. Mrs. Anna C. M. Tillinghast, 
United States Commissioner of Immi- 
gration, spoke on ‘Women and _ the 
Church.” This group cordially invites 
any woman in Boston or vicinity who is 
interested in meeting other business women 
to attend their meetings, which will be 
held the third Monday night of each 
month, at the church. Supper will be 
served at 6.30 for a nominal sum. 
Orange.—The church here has for some 
time been considering the matter of 
federation with the local Congregational 
church. On Friday, Oct. 16, a meeting 
was held by each society to consider the 
appointment of a committee from each 
side to study the matter and to make 
recommendations. In our church there 
were fifty present. When the vote was 
taken it stood thirty to twenty against 
the appointment of such committee. The 
whole matter of federation is, consequent- 
ly, at an end for the present at least. The 
local paper says: “Sentiment stood in the 
way of the parish members of the Univer- 
salist church, the older of the two, to con- 
sider any plan of federation which would 
bring to an end the splendid service and 
the commendable record made by this old 
church, which for many years has been a 
leading factor in the religious life of Orange. 
Under the title of Universalism in Orange, 
we find from historical records that in 
1799 ‘the district (since named the town 
of Orange) ordered $180 to be raised for 
preaching to be divided between the Con- 
gregational, Universalist and Methodist 
denominations.’ The Union Church which 
stood where the ‘old town pump’ was 
formerly located, was built in 1833. The 
cost of land where it stood was $25,. 
the expense of preparing the land was 
$200, and the cost of erecting the building 
was $1,400, making the total cost $1,625. 
This old building passed through many 
vicissitudes, heard many sermons, good, 
bad and indifferent, until it was condemned 
in 1855 by the authorities as unsafe. It 
was then sold to the Universalists, moved 
to its present site and was rebuilt, beauti- 
fied and reoccupied in 1857. The organ 
loft was built in 1869 and the present organ 
installed. Again in 1881 the church was 
renovated, and additional repairs were. 
made in 1890. The church was organized 
in 1858 by Rev. Asa Countryman, with 
forty-four members. The following have 
been pastors of the church: Samuel Willis, 
1848; J. H. Hemphill, 1855; Asa Country- 
man, 1858; J. P. Atkinson, 1859; Lucius 
Holmes, 1863; H. Baker, 1868; E. W. 
Coffin, 1869; C. L. Waite, 1875; I. P. 
Quimby, 1883; R. S. Kellerman, 1888; 
J. S. Cutler, 1897; Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
1904; Alfred J. Cardall, 1909; Louis R. 
Richards, 1919, and Rev. Arthur A. Blair, 
from 1922 to the present. The society. 
was fortunate to have large hearted men 
and women devoted to its interests. R. 1D% 
Carpenter, who died in 1866, bequeathed 


the church $1,000, and this money was 
used in the purchase of the organ in 1869. 
Phinehas Battle left a bequest of several 
thousand dollars at his death in 1874, 
and the income of this has been applied to 
the running expenses of the local and North 
Orange Universalist churches, each shar- 
ing equally. The value of the property in 
1890 was estimated at $32,000. 
present age of ultra modern improvements, 
it is interesting to know that when the old 
meeting-house was completed eighty-seven 
years ago it contained no heater of any 
kind, and nothing was installed to provide 
a more comfortable atmosphere until two 
years later. In those days the minister 
had not considered his duty done until he 
had preached at least an hour. Those 
were the days when the foot-stove worked 
in exceptionally well, for even then it took 
more than faith to keep a person warm.” 

Stoughton.—Rev. Luther Morris, pas- 
tor. There are no evidences of the de- 
pression in the Stoughton parish. In the 
surrounding pessimism it is gratifying to 
report a parish that is functioning beauti- 
fully in every department. Cn Sunday, 
Noy. 1, at the morning service there were 
119 present; at the evening service 250. 
Almost one-half of our audiences are men. 
With the largest budget in its history the 
parish treasurer reports ample funds. 
The Sunday school is showing a record 
attendance, and the Y. P. C. U., under the 
direction of Miss Dorothy Wood and Billy 
Legge, is doing a fine piece of work. Mr 
Morris is being backed in all his work by 
a fine group of business men. In less than 
two years of the present pastorate this 
church has become an institution of real 
influence in the community. An object of 
_ pity, two years ago, it is now an outstand- 
ing figure. A practical, constructive pro- 
gram is being worked out. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rev. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. Services were resumed on Sept. 
13, after the usual August vacation. Mr. 
and Mrs. W. G. Davis represented this 
church at the State Convention in Her- 
kimer, and Mrs. Davis gave a splendid re- 
port at the morning services on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
elected the following officers at their an- 
nual meeting: President, Mrs. Ray Cole; 
vice-president, Mrs. F. L. Griswold; 
secretary, Miss Harriet Leonard; treas- 
urer, Mrs. W. G. Davis. They are pre- 
paring for a sale to be held in December. 
The annual banquet of the King’s Daugh- 
ters and Sons was held in the Sunday 
school room Oct. 29, with the president, 
Mrs. E. I. Haskins, presiding, Mr. 8. Ed- 
gar George, toastmaster, with responses 
by Mrs. John Underwood, a past presi- 
dent, and by Rev. Plato T. Jones. Miss 
Fannie King and her committee furnished 
the dinner to the sixty members present. 
On Nov. 1, the Sunday nearest to All Souls 
Day, a memorial service was held for the 
six members who had died during the year. 


In this _ 
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A union service of a majority of the Prot- 
estant churches of the city will be held 
in this church on Thanksgiving Day. 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Edwin H. Wilson is manag- 
ing editor of the New Humanist 
and minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Dayton, Ohio. 

Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt is 
pastor of the Universalist church 
in Rochester, N. Y. 

Reva Roger H-titze Ds. D. 21s 
Secretary of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention and General Su- 
perintendent. 

Rev. Robert Grenville Armstrong 
is pastor of the South Congrega- 
tional Church in Pittsfield, Mass. 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1463) 
what Carlyle called the ‘“Gospel of Mud.” 

The book is largely based upon the 
conclusions of the International Mission- 
ary Council, held in Jerusalem in 1928, 
and presents an up-to-date defense of the 
effort to share the best in the Christian 
gospel with the non-Christian peoples. 

fe. C. MacArthur. 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 
* * 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 1442) 
and signs are not wanting that we are 
rising to a cosmic mind and in this way 
escaping from our provincialisms. 

“It is always important to ask ourselves 
if we are speaking in terms of planetary 
and interplanetary truth. And there is 
another still more important question. 
If we are doing that, what discipline are we 
offering our people? Reality is not 
reached by intellectual apprehension alone. 
The way of life involves a discipline. 
Are our liberal churches teaching discipline 
as a means to a spiritual end? We need 
not merely the knowledge of brotherhood 
but the habit of brotherhood in our lives; 
the idea of reverence, but also its practise. 
Suppose we had some people that wanted 
to devote all their time to religion. What 
place could we make for them? 

“But unless all of us devote some of our 
time to religion it loses reality. We are 
enmeshed in the scientific habit of weigh- 
ing and proving. We must get back 
through prayer and meditation to the 
mystic realization of the deeper things of 
the spirit, and we must remember that 
only they who lead the life shall know the 
teaching. We can not wholly approve but 
we can indicate a way, though the goal 
lie beyond our utmost seeing. 

“Here lies our hope and our mission. 
We have spent overmuch time changing 
our definitions. What we must do is to 


stand humbly and seek an increasing gospel 
of the God-spirit. If we do not do that, 
we shall have little to offer the world. [If 
we do, we have the richest and fullest of 
gospels.” 
H. M. 
* * 
DEDICATION AND INSTALLATION 
AT FLORAL PARK 


On Sunday afternoon, Nov. 22, at three 
o’clock the new Universalist church of 
Floral Park, N. Y., will be dedicated and 
the minister installed. A cordial invita- 
tion to attend this service is extended to all 
Universalists everywhere. 

kin Dk 


NORTH BRANCH ASSOCIATION 


The ninetieth annual meeting of the 
North Branch Association of Pennsylvania 
Universalists was held in the Athens 
church Sept. 27. 

The convention opened by observing 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, ad- 
ministered by Rev. J. D. Herrick, pastor 
of Towanda, Sheshequin, Standing Stone 
and Athens parishes. 

About seventy were present at the two 
sessions. The business session included 
the re-election of officers. Mr. O. J. 
Stevens of Sheshequin was moderator. 

The official Steward of the General 
Convention, Rev. Charles H. Emmons of 
Boston, explained the function of his office. 
The business depression, he said, is not 
weakening the morale of church people. 
The regular and prompt payment of 
quotas is a sign of cohesion in interest and 
loyalty. 

Mr. Emmons also preached an uplifting, 
inspiring and eloquent sermon. 

Rev. C. E. Petty of Hopbottom gave 
two excellent addresses. 

Mrs. Theresa Patterson told of interest- 
ing visits to the homes and haunts of out- 
standing Universalists. 

A message asking for loyalty and ser- 
vice, from the State Superintendent, Rev. 
George A. Gay, was read. 

Greetings were extended through Mr. 
Emmons from Rev. Anson Titus, now of 
Boston, formerly pastor of Towanda and 
neighboring parishes. 

Supper was served in the chapel adjoin- 
ing the church auditorium between the 
two sessions, thus keeping the feeling and 
influence of fellowship unbroken through- 
out the convention. 

* * 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Date: Monday, Nov. 16. Hour, 10.45. 
Place: Church of the Redemption, Boyl- 
ston and Ipswich Streets, Eoston. Speak- 
er: Rev. H. M. Cary, D. D., of Tokyo, 
Japan, Subject: “Our Opportunity in 
the Orient.” 

Taking advantage of the presence of 
Dr. and Mrs. Cary, the Boston ministers 
will hear them both, Dr. Cary on Nov. 16 
and Mrs. Cary on Dec. 7. Their intensely 
interesting addresses will combine history 
and prophecy, and will, of course, reveal 


the spirit in which these truly great mis- 
sionaries go forth to their exacting labors. 


Notices 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Fellowship granted Rev. Luther Ballou. 
for one year issued to Mrs. Elsie A. Ballou. 


G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
x x 


FOUND 


An amber bead was found on the floor of Grace- 
Messiah Church in Buffalo after one of the Conven- 
tion services. The owner may have same by apply- 
ing to Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 176 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


License 


* * 


POSITION WANTED 


A young woman who received her degree from the 
Crane School of Religion at Tufts Coliege in June 
wishes a position as Director of Religious Education. 
The General Sunday School Association will gladly 
answer questions about her. 

* * 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


The regular meeting of the Massachusetts Fellow- 
ship Committee will be held at 174 Newbury St., 
Monday, Nov. 23, at 9 a. m. 

Mr. Donald Lothrop of Wakefield will present 
himself for examination for ordination. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
x x 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

The Committee will meet in the Universalist 
church, Kent, Ohio, at 7.30 p. m., Thursday, Dec. 
3, 1931, for the purpose of examining F. W. Siegler 
of Glen Easton, West Virginia, preparatory to his 
ordination. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
* Ox 


NEW YORK STATE Y. P.C. U. 


The fifteenth Annual Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of New York State will be 
held in the Universalist church at Watertown, N. Y., 
beginning Friday, Nov. 27, and ending Sunday, Nov. 
29, 1931. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, the election of officers, and for the transaction 
of any other business that may legally come before 
it. 

Amendment to Constitution: that the budget be 
raised by a system of assessment of each individual 
member of the local unions, in the amount of 45 
cents dues plus 15 cents for Onward, and by pledges 
offered and paid at Conventions. Amendment to 
go into effect at 1931 Convention, if passed. 

Jetirey W. Campbell, Secretary. 
Sh gt 


PUBLIC MEETING 
W.U.M.S. of Massachusetts 


The Public Meeting of the Woman’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of Massachusetts will be held at 
the Grove Hall church, corner Washington and 
Wilder Streets, on Tuesday, Nov. 17. 

Rev. Maude Lyon Cary will give a presentation of 
the life and our work in Japan. We are to have an 
unusual “Broadcasting” of the Convention at Buf- 
falo, with Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., as the 
announcer. Several who attended the Convention 
will tell the story of the various meetings. Three of 
our young women are to present the sketch written 
by Mrs. van Schaick, called “Echoes of the Blackmer 
Home.” Victor Friend, the new President of the 
General Convention, will speak. The Grove Hall 
Ladies’ Quartette will furnish the music. 

The Friendship luncheon at 12.30 is the time and 
opportunity for renewing friendships and making new 
friends. Be sure that the committee is informed of 
your intention to be present at the luncheon. Mrs. 
Ruth P. Boothby, 26 Rosedale St., Dorchester, 
Tel. Talbot 5761, should be notified by Saturday, 
Nov. 14. 

At Dudley Street terminal take an Ashmont and 
Milton car to Washington and Wilder Streets. 
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Obituary 
Mrs. Martha E. Waterbury 


Mrs. Martha E. Waterbury of New Haven, Conn., 
died Saturday, Oct. 31. 

Born in New York City on June 10, 1841, Mrs. 
Waterbury lived a long, useful and happy life. She 
was the daughter of William S. and Elizabeth G. 
Kelsey. About seventy years ago she was married to 
William A. Waterbury, who for many years held an 
important position with the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad company. Mr. Waterbury 
died August 20, 1912. 

Mrs. Waterbury is survived by two. children, 
Mrs. Nelson D. Coe, West Haven, and Dr. Fred- 
erick S. Waterbury of Huntsville, Ohio. Another 
daughter, Mrs. Charles E. Burton, died last June. 
She leaves also two brothers, R. H. Kelsey of Mid- 
dletown and William W. Kelsey of New Haven, and 
a sister, Mrs. E. E. Pardee of West Haven. 

For years she was a devoted member of the Church 
of the Messiah, Universalist. Endowed with a 
strong and attractive personality she won and held 
the affection and esteem of those with whom she was 
associated. Generous and considerate, she took 
delight in rendering service and kindness to many. 
The world is better because of her long stay in it. 

Funeral services were held at the home of her 
son-in-law, Charles E. Burton, at 204 Edwards 
Street, on Tuesday, Nov. 3, 1931, and were conducted 
by Rev. T. A. Fischer. Interment took place in the 
family plot in Stamford, Conn. 


Mrs. Arthur F. Gray 


Mrs. Mabel Stone Gray, wife of Arthur F. Gray, 
died Nov. 2, at her home in Watertown, Mass. 

She was born in Hamburg, Ill., and her parents 
were Samuel H. Stone and Betsey (Copeland) Stone. 
She was graduated from the State Normal School at 
Bloomington, Ill., was married to Mr. Gray Oct. 
21, 1884, and the family home had been in Water- 
town for the past forty years. 

Mrs. Gray was interested in many civic activities, 
and had been a member of the Watertown Woman’s 
Club. She belonged to the Eastern Star, and to the 
Second Universalist Church in Boston. 

Besides her husband, she is survived by a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Helen Dehly of Auburndale, a son, Arthur 
H. Gray of San Francisco, Calif., and three grand- 
children. 
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CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
16 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Nov. 14, 19381 


Crackling 


A lady with a discontented face entered 
a doctor’s consulting room, and wearily 
sank back into a chair. “Oh, doctor, I 
feel so weak,” she began. ‘What is your 
advice?”’ 

“Rest, madam,”’ replied the physician, 
after a slight examination. 

“But haven’t you any medicine you 
can give me? Just look at my tongue.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “that needs a 


rest, too.” —The Outspan. 
* * 


’ 


“Did you sell your vote?’’ inquired one 
man of another as they were standing in 
front of the polling place on election day. 

“No, siree! I voted for that feller 
cause I like him.” 

“Ah, gwan!” said the other. 
he gave you ten dollars.” 

“Well, when a man gives you ten dollars, 
*tain’t no more’n natural to like him, is it?” 


—Christian Advocate. 
* * 


“T heard 


Owner (to errand boy loafing around 
plant): “How much do you get a week?” 

“Five dollars, sir.’’ 

“Then here’s a week’s pay. Now get 
out.” 

Owner (to department head): ‘When 
did we hire that loafer?” 


“Never. He was delivering for another 
firm.””—Rock Island Magazine. 
* * 
50e 


TOOTH PASTE 
and 35 e Guaranteed 
TOOTH BRUSH 
ALL FOR 
$1 
—Ad in the Indianapolis News. 
* * 


Professor Einstein announces that up 
to now he has been unsuccessful in recon- 
ciling the Quantum theory with the Rela- 
tivity theory. All of us will therefore have 
to be content with periectly understanding 
each theory separately, as we now do.— 
New York Times. 

* * 

“Why don’t you like girls?” 

“They’re too biased.” 

“Biased?” 

“Yes—bias this, and bias that, until 
I’m broke.”’—Trumbull Cheer. 

* * 

Timid Man (at matinee, to talkative 
females): “Er—I’m afraid I can’t hear a 
word of what is being said.” 

Woman: ‘‘You weren’t meant to. This 
is a private conversation.”’—Punch. 

& * 

Maid: “When would you like to be 
awakened, madam?” 

The Haughty One: “I will ring when I 
wish to be awakened.” —Tit-Bits. 

* x 

We regret to report the illness and con- 
valescence of the following, viz., Mr. 
C. E. B., ete.—Jackson (Miss.) church 
bulletin. 
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